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tA Proposal ° —to make delicious Custard with 
*, BIRD’S 
a y 
¥ CUSTARD 


POWDER 
A_DAILY_ LUXURY! 


ga GF Numerous are the uses for BIRD'S Custard Powder: Dainties 
5 in endless variety, the choicest Dishes, and the richest Custard. 
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BY PATENT BAND. 


Sole Mekers—M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM 
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Handsomely illustrated Booklet — “* AUt 

FOREMOST About ounier i €or 
— %809,” sent nd post free 
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; ® DUNLOP PHEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY Ltd., ALMA STREET, COVENTRY. 
| © 160 to 16 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 

Branches: Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Nottingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Dublin, &c. 


“THE STANDARD OF HIGHEST PURITY,” 


LANCET. 
Always INSIST on CADBURY'S, as adulterated Coccas are sometimes pushed hes “y tra profit 
Be very particular what you drink in these days of adulteration. | ‘s most 
essential (o health that your daily home beverages should be of {| purest 
quality, entirely free from such drugs as Kola. 
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Partington had sense enough to retire before the advancing waves. 
shouldering her mop withal. But it was very foolish of the old 
lady. She attempted the impossible. To-day we not only attempt. 
but accomplish what often a aR: an impossibility—viz., to restor 
wrecked health! It seems hopeless to expect a cure, and yet Page 
Woodcock’s Wind Pills have proved invaluable for the cure ‘of 
Indigestion, Wind on the Stomach, Liver Complaints, Biliousness, 
Sick Headache, Costiveness, Palpitation of the Heart, &c. 


Mr. Richard Kirk, Everton Mill, Bawtry, says: “I cannot 
sufficiently thank you for the great benefit I have obtained through 
taking your Wind Pills. Three years ago I had a very bad attack 
of Influenza, which left mg seriously ill ; my face and hands used 
to swell ; I was short of breath, pains in my Back and Chest, was 
also troubled with a bad Cough. I was recommended to try your 
Wind Pills, and they have done me more good than I can descril. 
You may publish my name and address.” N.B.—This statement 


was:made to the Proprietor, in the big kitchen at the farmer's 
house. : 


ANOERCHIEES. a6; "Hemetitched, 4 int cet 
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Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills being purely Vegetable, Taste. 
less, and Mild and Tonic in their action, may be taken with 
perfect safety by the most delicate of either sex. 


All sufferers from Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Wind on th 
Stomacli, Sick Headache, Nervous Debility, Costiveness, PaBitativ 


| of the Heart, Biliousness, &c., should avail themselves of Pac: 
Woodcock’s Wind Pills. 
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“PEARSON'S WEEKLY” INSURANCE COUPON. 


The signing of this coupon by the purchaser will be 
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THEATRE-GOER: “The love scene in your Rey isn’t 
half so natural as it used to be last season. The same 
people do it, too.” E 

anager: “ Yes; but the lovers were married a few 


months ago.” 
——— 


First Pickpocket: “Sneaked a watch, eh? You're 
in big luck.” 

Second Pickpocket : “ Big luck! What do you call 
big luck P It’s no self-winder, and now I've got ter buy 
a key for it.” 


ee fo 


First Countryman: “What kind of a place is 
London?” ; 
Second O. (who has been on a visit to the metropolis) : 
“Pretty fast. They begin to sell the evening papers 
just after breakfast.” 
—4=—__ 


Quite a Nice Sort of Man. 


In a ’bus the other day a stranger looked at me long 
and steadily, and when I got off at Charing Cross, he 
likewise descended and said to me: } 

“Sir, I beg your pardon.” ce 

“For what?” I queried. etnies 

“If I have annoyed you or hurt your feelings.” | ° _ - 

“T am sure you haven't done either.” ‘ 

“Then I am glad. I never hmt anyone's feelings 
intentionally, and um always ready to beg on if I 
am in the wrong. The other day I went to brush a fly 
off a man’s hat, and knocked his hat off. I at onc> 
apologised in the most effusive manner; but he turned 
on me and called me a cad anda blackguard. Was he 
a fair specimen of your London gentlemen, sir?” 

“Well, hardly; but he was probably taken by sur- 

i Berha he But yesterday I found a hand 

“ Pe was. a rday ow - 
kerchief which someone had lost. I could have kept it, 
but I’m not that kind of a man. I went up toa youn 
man carrying a cane and wearing a silk hat, an 
assuming my most engaging demeanour I asked him 
to take charge of the article till an owner was found. 
Did he do so? Far from it! He called me names 
and threatened me and almost struck me with his cane. 
Can I take it that he represents the coming generation 
of this fair city?” . 

“He was probably a swell, and you wounded his 


vanity.” 

6 That may be, but I didn’t mean to. Take another 
case—take me and you, for instance. I remove my hat 
—so. I bow—thus, I smile—like this. And now I ask 
you if you could spare a hungry and penniless man——” 

“No, sir, I couldn't.” | as 

“Couldn't spare me sixpence ? 

“No, sir.” : 

“ And as a representative of the bloated bondholding 
class of this wicked and cold-hearted city you rebuff 
me?” 

“ I do.” . : 

He looked at me for Loreal seconds to see if I was in 
earnest, and then murm 2 ; 

“Tl remember that mug of yours, and if I run across 
it some night, I'll break your nose with profusive 
gentility!” 


d the boy; “I have busted another button, 
and expect to get li for it.” : 


——_f=—___ 


“I was just about to charge you,” said the judge to 
the Wild West grand jury, “ on the practice of carrying 
concealed weapons in this community; but before 
proceed I 8 request the foreman to lay that six- 
shooter of his on the table there!” 

“Come to the rack, boys,” cried the foreman, as he 
gave up his revolver. “Shell out your weapons! You 
needn't thiak I'm going into that ‘ere room with you 
—‘he only unarmed man in the Pye 

And then the other members of the jury reluctantly 
laid down their shooting irons beside that of the fore- 
man, and the judge went on with his charge. 

All rights reserved.] 


The Author and the Salesman. | 


THE author wanted some summer reading, and he 
sought out an unfamiliar shop. Unfortunate:y, he was 
a facetious author. There were people who thought him 
rather proud of himself. At any rate, he thought he 
would be recognised anywhere, because h's portrait had 
appeared with some frequency in the periodical press. 

when, after he had chosen several works of fiction 
by other writers, the shopman handed him a copy of 
his own latest book, he winked drolly at the man behind 
the counter, and pushed the book away from him in 
mock disgust. 

“For goodness’ sake, ro!” he crie1. 
that man's stuff.” 

“Well, to tell you the truth,” said the shopman 
solemnly, “I can't either!" 


ee 


“Tr Britannia rules the sea,” said Marlow, “there's 
one thing she ought to be made to do right off.” 

“ What's that ?” 

“ Put muzzles on the sharks.” 


——————jo—__ 
A Little Girl’s Plaint. 


My brother Will, he used to be 
The nicest kind of gil. 

He wore a little dress like me, 
And had his hair in curl. 

We played with dolls and tea sets then. 
And every kind of toy; 

But all those good old times are gone, 
Will turned into a boy. 

Mamma has made him little suita, 
With pockets in the pants ; 

And cut off all his yellow curls, 
And sent them to my aunts. 

And Will, he was so pleased. I b'lieve, 
He almost jumped with joy ; 

But I must own I didn't like 
Will turned into a boy. 

And now he plays with horrid tops 
I don’t know how to spin, 

And marbles that I try to shoot, 
But never hit nor win, 

And lea frog—I can't give a “ back” 
Like Charlie, Frank, or Roy. 

Oh, no one knows how bad I feel 
Since Will has turned a boy! 


I have to wear frocks just the same, 
And now they're mostly white; 

T have to sit and just be good, 
While Will can climb and fight. 

But I must keep my dresses nice, 
And wear my hair in curl, 

And, worse—oh, worstest thing of all— 
I have to stay a girl! 


“T can’t read 


ee fl 
A YouNG man advertised for a wife, and his sister 
answered the advertisement; and now the young man 
thinks there is no balm in advertisements, and the old 
ple think it’s pretty hard to have two fools in one 


‘amily. 
A Perfect Disinfectant. 


Two strangers were travelling alone in the same 
compartment by an express train. They struck up a 
conversation. One of them pulled out a cigar soon after 
sterting, much to the disgust of his companion, who 
was a non-smoker, and who had got into the carriage by 
mistake. 

“Yes,” said the smoker, after some desultory chat, “I 
believe we're going to have the influenza this spring. I'm 
very much afraid of it.” Puff, puff. ~* I'm an unlucky 
man "—puff, puff—“ and, if it’s in my neighbourhood at 
all "—puff, puff—* I shall get it for certain.” More puffs. 

“Oh, no,” remarked the other, opening the window 
and coughing violently, “you'll never get it: you're 
quite safe.” \ — 

“What makes you think so? a 

“Why, you're disinfected, sir. perfectly disinfected. 
Just keep on smoking cigars like that one, and the 
influenza will never come within halfa mile of you— 


ra 


n2ver, sir! 


“THAT’S FROM P.W.!" 


OncE a teacher in a school in Jamaica observed a 
huge blot of ink on a boy's copy-look. 

“ What is that ?” he demanded. 

“T think it is a tear, sir.” 

“A tear? How could a tear be black 2” 

“I think one of the coloured Loys dropped it, sir.” 


—— 
“T ONtyY once laid a Let on a horse,” said the good 


curate, “and I have regretted it ever since.” 


“Surely the sin has been forgiven ere now,” said the 
rector. 


“Oh, I don’t doubt that. But the fact is, I only won 
10s., when I might just as well have made it £1,000; since 
I was in for it, don’t you know.” 


——s jo_—_ 
Do you Like Bells? 


Lyino awake in the still small hours. the voices of 
the night have a far different tone than the same 
Jangling noises when heard amid the roar of the city in 
the day time. Within two miles of my house there are 
perhaps a dozen clocks that toll the passing hours, but 
there is only one that is heard regularly, and thit is not 
more than two hundred yards away. Big Ben, how- 
ever, which is three miles away, cin always be beard 
when the wind is right. 

It is curious, und has perhaps been a matter of 
wonder to many people, that ina big city like London, 
where there are so many church clocks that toll the 
hour, that the combined clanging does not make one 
deafening sound. 

We are told by those who have made the subject a 
study, that sound is the effect produced upon the drum 
of tke ear by a shock or impulse which causes vibration 
of the air. This be'ng the case it is plain that the 
sound produced by a thousand voices would not be more 
altisonantor far-sounding than one cingle shout, because 
each sets its own waves vibrating. 

This is well exemplified by the city church bel's. Let 
us say, for example, that there are 100 bells striking 
twelve at the same moment. The night is calm, and 
each be!l can be heard four miles away. Now it hardly 
needs mentioning that the combined tolling cannot be 
heard 400 miles away. As a matter of fact each 
individual vibration of the air travels so far. 

Ten thousand men about Westminster might drown 
Big Ben if you were near ut hand, but go eight miles 
away and the sound of ten thousand voices would never 
reach you, but the note of the tell would he clear and 
unmistakal le. 

It is very seldom one hears two bells with exactly the 
same tone. In tke stiil hours of the night what an 
individuality they each take on! There is the clanging, 
angry bell, that seems to regret to have to toll away the 
hours; then there is the so'emn bell. The notes roll 
out as though from an iron throat, and the tone is one 
of warning ; aguin, there is the light, chirripy, cheerful 
bell, that seems full of gla:iiness and promise. 

There is another that strikes up a little chime first, as 
though clearing its throat, and then in all seriousness 
speaks in a deep and hollow voice. 
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A LARGE crowd was waiting the opening of the doors 
of atheatre. A young man chanced to step on the.toes 
of an old woman in the crowd. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” he said. 

“Na, na, my man,” returned the old woman, angrily, 
“beggin’ my pardon'll no dae; I'll ha’e to gi'e ye a 
skelp ‘nthelug!"” ’ 

And she did so, and was satisfied. 


—~- 3 =——. 


“ Hussy, did you 

“Yes, my dear; 
first post.” 

“ Why. here it is in your pocket now.” 

“Hey? Um—a—yes, 50 it. is—no, this isn't your 
letter; this is—that is, this isn't the one you wrote; 
this is the one you were going to write and forgot.’ 

“John Henry!” 

“No, Mary, I didn't post your letter.” 

“Well, I am awfully glad. I want to add a post- 
script.” 


t my letter?” 
ad to run like fury to catch the 
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~ HL—THE MYSTERY OF THE CORRIDOR 
EXPRESS. 


Tut following story Iam able to chronicle almost in my 
uncle's own words, and his introduction to it is interesting 
us detailing some of his peculiar views and metl.ods of 
action. Let him proceed : 

Tu the eyes of the world and also in a very strong lexal 
s-rao the man who witnesses a crime and conceils all 
knowledge of itis regarded asian aider and abettor. In the 
incident [am about to narrate I shall most assuredly pos? 
us such, but a:, if published at all, it will be posthumous, I 
Co not care much for that. My hobby in life has heen to 
probe inysteries simply and sol: ly fo: my private curiozity. 

Just as one doctor sometimes watches a “ case” being 
treated by a less skilful medical man, knowing all the time 
that the treatment is wrong, but never for a moment 
interfering because he will not violate professional etiquette, 
somay I be said to hive watched certain crimes, onty in my 
cago there was not professional etiquette to forbid me 
disclosing them, but only my own private standard of 
ethics. 

I have before said that I am not to ke compared with the 
detective. His business is to reason from effect back to 
cause, and that strictly in the service of justice. While this 
method of chronicling mysteries has sometimes been mine, 
on the other hand I have as often begun with the catseand 
watched the development of the plot until the effect was 
reached, 

Asan instance cf this I will detail some circumstances 
which cawe under my notice corcerning a crime which has 
baffled all investigation hitherto, and which, I supp*e, 18 
still fresh in the minds of many fergons, as it is of com- 
paratively recent date. eer 

First of all I will begin hy chowing how the crime itself 
appeared to the eye of the public when it was committed, 
and for this purpose I cannot do better than quote some 
extracts from the daily papers of the time. Here is the 
first : 


“ Exrraorpixary TrRacepy on THE Loxpon AND WEETERN 
Rittway. 

“On tke arrival of the London train at Hexter at 2.50 
yesterdiy afternoon a gruesome spectacle was discovered in 
one of the compartments of a corridor carriage. The 
carriages on this line are fitted with what are technically 
known as a ‘clerestory ’ rvof, that is to say there is a raised 
portion of the roof running along the centre of the carriage. 
The lamp in each compartment is situated within this raised 
portion, being hrought down to the level of the other part 
of the roof. 

“To the hoiror of those upon the platform who first saw 
it, it was apparent as the train came gliding into St. 
Dunstan’s Station, Hexter, that a human form was suspended 
from the lamp in one of the compartments, and closcr 
inveatiyvation revealed the fact that the dead body of a man 
abcut thirty years of age, whose identity has not yet been 
eatablished, was indced hanging b; a thin, but very : trong 
cord from the lunp in question, and it was quickly evident 
that he had | een the victim of foul play. 

“ His feet were tied together with a handkerchief, and his 
hands lash:d behind him with cord, white a wound on his 
forchead seemed to point to the fact that he had been first 
struck down and stunned. Death, however, had ezsued 
fron strangulation, and it was the opinion of a medical 
man who happened to be on the spot that he must have 
been suspended for at least half an hour. 

“He was a small, slight man, ard though there were 
several inches of cord between his neck and the point where 
it was fastened to the metal bracket of the lamp his feet 
were cight or nine inches from the floor of the carriage. 

“But the strangest part of t!.e incident remains to be 
told. There can scarcely be any doubt that an abominab'e 
crime has been committed, but, as yet, there ia not the 
slightest clue to the identification of the murdcrer, although 
the affair took p!axe by bread daylight, and in a corridor 
train. ‘The mystery will become still deeper when the 
reader is in poseessiun of the following facts: 

“The carriage in which the tragedy took place contained 
six compartments, which were, of course, connected with 
each other by a corridor running along the side in the usual 
mauner. It was in the third of these compartments that 
the murde:ed man, who was travelling alone, was found. 
Immediately upoa discovery, not on'y were all persons 
prevented from eatering the train, but those already in the 
carriage were nade to keep their places until they had becn 
strictly interrogated. 

“ All the other compartments were occupied. In the first, 
w ‘smoker,’ were four gentlemen, three of whom had 
travelled from London, and the fourth had joined the train 
at Bristwell, the only stopping place eu rovte. The next 
was a ladies’ compartment, occup:ed by two ladies and some 
children ; then came number three, in which, as we have 
said, the body was found. Jn the fourth compartment were 
a gentleman, his wife and daughter, another lady, and an 
old clergyman. In the next were a couple of lads and a 
sailor. In the last there was only one passenger, apparently 
a commercial traveller. 

* Now every one of these passengers gives preciscly the 
rame story, and that is that not only did they hear nothing, 
but that, with the exception of the guard of the train, who 
ence or twice passed through collecting tickets en route, no 
person was seen by any of them to walk down the corridor, 
nor could he have crawled unnoticed on. his hands and 
knees because the doors leading into the corridor of number 
ong and number four compartments were open all the 
journey. 

« How the murderer, therefore, entered and left the third 
compartment without bcing observed is a mystery which up 
to the present time has bafficd colution; in fact, if it were 
not for the manner in which the hands of the victim were 
tied, we should be inclined to lcok upon this ghastly affair 
asasuicide. It might be merntioned Chat the guard of the 
train states that he saw the murdered man after leaving 


“Thou Shalt Not——” “ Thou 


Bristwell, and punched his ticket, and Le is perfectly 
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certain that there was no one else with him in the com- 
partment. 

“Robbery does not appear to have been the cause of the 
crime, for the unfortunate man’s watch and chain were 
untouched, whilst « considerable number of banknotes, 
nearly two hundred pounds’ worth, it is said, were recovered 
from his person.” 

‘The next cutting of interest is the report of John Eden, 
the senior guard of the train, who was interviewed by one 
of the dailies, and who gave his account of tho affair as 
foHows: : 

“Twas acting a3 chief guard of the 10.30 a.m, expre:8 
from London to the West of England on Scptember the 
ninth. 

“ At Pallington, the London tcrmninus, I was busy as usual, 
secing to the luggage and trying to answer all the queetions 
that folks put toa guard. Pas:engers, as a rule, take their 
seats in the Western Corridor train some little time before 
che sturts, and the carriage in which the murder took place 
was beginning to fill up when the poor fellow himself came 
to me on the platform. : 

“* Guard,’ he save, ‘Yd like a compartment to mysclf if 
you exn manage it.’ ; : 

“It’s not an unusual question, and soI didn’t think much 


f it. 

“All right, sir,’ I answered, ‘I'll sco what I can do. 
Thore’s not a griat lot of people going down this tim » of the 
year. Jump in here, sir, and I'll turn the key on you. But 
1 can’t prevent any one from intruding on you by the door 
from the ccrridor.’ 

“A guard's life on board a train is a busy one, and I lad 
plenty to do in my van with sont ng of luggageand invoices 
after we'd etarted. About midway between London and 
Briatwell I walked through the train. The gentleman who 
had asked me to reserve hima compartment greeted me 
and than}el me, and I found he was going to Peelinouth. I 
told him I'd try and see that :e was alone right through. 

“There was a ten mioutes stop at Bristwell, and I went 
throuzh the train again very soon afterwards. Sometimes 
we have a ticket collestcr oa board, Lut on this particular 
journey I was acting for him, and so I was able to take note 
of most of the pas:engers. In the carriage where the 
murder tcok place they were all exactly as described in 
yesterday's paper—I’ll swear to that. 

“Twas up and down the train once or twice more on the 
jowney, Lut did rot leave my van for some little time 

efore we arrived at Hexter. It was during that time thet 
the whole thing must have happened, though how o2 earth 
it took place I can't wnderstand. If the fellow had got in 
by way of the corridor he must have been eon. He wasn't 
under the scat, l’m cure, and if he had been how cculd he 
have got out without attracting notice ? 

“There was only oze other way in which he could have 
got in, and that was by the cther door, from the outside of 
tho carriage, and, considering we were travelling at over 
fifty miles an Lour and that it was broad daylight, he 
eouldn’t have cone it, or he’d have been secn if he tried it. 
No, the whole thing heats me, and I dou’t know what tosay 
about it. The only thing I noticed paiticularly about the 
poor chap was that he spoke with rather a foieign 
necent.” 

Althcugh every effort was made by the police, and a 
large reward offered for the apprehension of the murderer, 
he was never discovezed. ‘The caze created a pecuiiar 
intercst at the time because it had previously been thought 
that when railway engineers had hit upon the corridor 
system in trains they had put a stop once and for all, so far 
as such carriages were concerned, to some of the worst 
crimes perpetrated on the Ene. 

With regard to the murdcred man, he was afterwards 
identified as Heinrich Maller, a confidential foreign corre- 
spondence clerk employed at a well known City house, and 
who had lived very quictly at lodgings in Harlesdcn, cloze 
to Willesden Junction. 

His landlady stated that for a week or so previous to the 
fatal day he had geemed rather perturbed in his mind, and 
had quitted her quite suddenly, and without giving notico 
of his intention to his employers. In fact, if it had not 
been for the fact that his hands were tiel, as mentioned 
above, and the slight wound on his forehead, it looked very 
inuch like a case of suicide, and many believed that this 
was the solution, saying that the man might easily have 
bruised his forehead accidentally, and that he might even 
have eaeaed to tie his hands behind him after suspending 
himsc’f. 

Lut it was not suicide. I knew that all the time, and now 
I will solve the puzzle for you. 

There is no doubt of one thing. While the Englishman 
is free to debate on politics and to argue and 1ave as much 
as he chooses in Hyde Park or local debating club, the 
Continental politician of advanced views is never happy 
until he has been enrolled intoa “ secret society.” Many of 
these societies are as harmless as new born lambs. 

On the other hand, many of them are dangerous—danger- 
ous in many ways, if not to the Governments against which 
their opinic ns are levelled, at least to themselves. Indeed, 
it is very ludicrous, but I have good reacon for making such 
an assertion as the latter because I have teen a member of 
one such society myself; not thit I cared anything for 
politics or hated any particular tyrant or form of govern- 
ment, but simply because my insatiable curiosity led me to 
oe the methods and members of a secret political 
socicty. 

- What were the objects of this secret society would much 
amuee you, so gigantic and absurd were they. We under- 
took the reform of Europe as a whole, but, unfortunately, 
about the only means we had to employ in bringing about 
this reform were the passing of resolutions, awful enough 
in eer intention, but quite incapable of ever being carried 
ou 

Ridiculous and futile as were the ends and methods of 
the society, it possessed, however, a decided element of 
danger in its constitution. It had to be doing somcthing, 
you sce, and so it drew up a terrible code of punishments 
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for those of its members who betrayed their trust in any 
way, until it became far more dangerous to be a member of 
this society than to be a European monarch, especially as at 
one period of its existence the original objects of its 
const.tution were almost forgotten co fierce became the lust, 
for “ denouncing ” traitors within the camp. . 

Not content with fixing death as the punishment for 
treachery of the woret kind, the exact kind cf death was 
sometimes agreed upon, sips of paper containing the words 
“knife,” “poison,” “dagger,” “rope,” and so cn being 
drawn froma hat, whil: the executioner was also balloted 
for. I can remember no le3s than four men who lost their 
lives through keing memters of this society. One of them 
had his death anvounced as a “ bathing fatality,” but I had 
been present when the word “water” was Crawn in con- 
necticn with his name, and knew better, while anothe:z 
victim wa3 Heinrich Miller. 

Diegustcd with the society, he had given certain informa- 
tion tu the yelice, anonymously, it is true, but it was 
discovered, and it condemned him. At one of the secret 
meetings, in his abeence, the sentence of death was passed, 
the word “ rope " was drawn from the hat, and the lot of 
exccutiozer fell upon a man named Hans Schmidt, who was 
more Enylizsh than German, his mother being of the former 
nationality, nd he himself having lived most of bis life in 
Englan:l: in fact, outside the s.cicty he was known as 
Heney Smith. 

You may imagine that my ‘interest was very much 
aroused, cnd that from that moment I lost no effort in’ 
tracking Schmidt and his destined victim. A fortnight 
went ly and nothing happend except that it was evident 
that Muller had got wind that something was up, and was 
acting on the defensive. ‘Then wehada mecting. Schmidt 
was usked to ed progreis, but had none to report. 

“You must be quick,” said the president, “for Miiller 
leaves Enland to-morrow. I have evidence to that effect. 
He is going to fake his passage fio:n Peelmouth to the 
Cape, and he'll probably go down there by the 10.30 morning 
train from Pallington. You must follow him, Schmidt—to 
the Care, if necessary, but it will be best if he never leaves 
Engiand. You understand ? ” 

Schmidt noddid with a ghastly grin, at the same time 
faking from his pockets a sinall life preserver and a coil of 
strony cord. 

Of course I was at Pallington the next morning, and of 
course I was in disguise. I was the clergyman mentioned 
as travelling in number four compartment of the fatal 
carriage, and I']] tell you what happened. 

I saw the guard put Miller into the third compartment, 
and at ence put my bag in the fourth, on the corridor side 
and facing the engine. 

The next thing I noticed was Schinidt, looking, as he was 
described, like a commercial traveller, getting into number 
six, and locking the dcor with a private key. I wondered if 
he meant to attack his victim before we reached Bristwell ; 
but no, he was evidently doing a little scheming en route. 

At Bristwell there was a ten minutes’ stop, and Schmidt 
left the train. I got out also, and kept watch. He sauntere: 
in an aimless manner along the platform, but I noticed that. 
he stoppedat a door marked “ Private—Guards and Porters.” 
On the arrival of the London train at Bristwell there is 
always a bustle and confusion on the platform, and no on 
except myself caw Schinidt dart into the little room, glance: 
swiftly round, and, eatisfied that he was unobserved, take 
down a guard's coat and cap that were hanging on a pex 
inside. He little thought that the short-sighted old cleryy- 
man who seemed so intent on studying a time-table hanyiny 
on the wall outside by the door caw all this, and watched 
him hastily tuck his plunder beneath his Inverness cape 
and return to the train. 

1 pretty well guessed now what he intended to do, and 
tock my scat by the corridcr again ready t>» watch event:=. 
Once or twice the real guard of the train passed up an! 
down. Then, about threequarters of an hour before we 
arrived ac Hextcr, someone caine along the corrido:. To the 
ordinary observer it was cnly the guard again, for his 
unifcrm could plainly be distinguished as he wa'ked by, 
whilst his head reached just over the top of the docr, and 
could not be well seen as he passed. But I noticed that 
the beard of the real guard was wanting, and I also noticed 
that his black trousers lacked the fine red piping down 
them; you sec he only had the coat. 

By epee: my neck against the window on my sil 
looking into the corridor I could just discern the pseud: 
guard disappear swiftly into the third compartment, wher 
sat the unsuspecting Heinrich Miller. 

It was just about ten minutes before I saw him again, 
when he came out quietly and retraced his steps along ti 
corridor. I just put my bead out of the door and watch! 
him dieappear into the last compartment, when, probably. 
he at once divested himeeif of coat and cap and hid them 
in his portmanteau. 

Of course I did not sec the actual murder, but one «ii! 
guess pretty accurately how it was accomplished. Enter 
the guard! Then a sharp, quick rap on the forchead wit! 
a life preserver before the man had time to think. |" 
another minute his hands and fect are tied; then th 
murderer mounts the seat, ties his bit of cord to the Jam) 
bracket, makes a large running noose at the cnd, lifts uy) 
the insensible Miller, and thrusts his head through tl 
noose. Schmidt was a powerful fellow, and this would | 
nothing. And then—the society’s sentence has been carrit| 
out. That’s all! 

Personally I wondered several times afterwards at 1)» 
clumsiness of the coroner and the investigating police. |! 
they had only thought to inquire of the aad the erat 
number of times he had been through the train and then 
have questioned the passengers how often they had notice! 
him, they might have arrived at a clue. Also, althou:h 
naturally the theft of the coat at Bristwell was discover: «| 
it was never associated with the crime. 

What became of Schmidt? Oh, I think I told you csome- 
thing about a bathing fatality. That was Schmidt—it w= 
in the spring of the following year. And tho verdict wi< 
“accidentally drowned.” At all events he got his desert~. 
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A GUN WITHOUT SMOKE, FLAME 
OR NOISE, 
ALi Apout THE Latest TERRIBLE Man-DEsTROYER. 


ARpDENT followers of the Peace Crusade will be 
yleased to hear that an astonishing gun has just been 
invented by a Frenchman—a field-piece which is said to 
le capable of mowing down the enemy four miles off, 
und without making any noise, giving any flash, or 
creating any smoke. 

It isa rapid-fire artillery gun, and its advent marks the 
-Jimax of field weapons in modern warfare. In action it can 
i placed if nzeds be so that it is neither seen nor heard, 
while it can shcot twenty times a minute and each time 
url a projectile containing 250 separate bullets. This 
is an unheard of rate in a field-gun. 

The explosive charge which scatters these bullets is 
iielinite. In one minute the gun throws 5,000 bullets 
nd each bullet can kill a man at a aistance of four 
miles. 

This gun is the outcome of the recent Spanish- 
\merican war. 


the American army and navy went back home and 


reported to their government the success of the most 


Jsstructive weapons that were used in the war, a noise- 
|-ss gun on the American cruiser Vesuvius, and a 
smokeless powder land gun used by the Spaniards. 

The French inventor, Humbert, had already made a 
noiseless gun, so he set to work again on the French 


officers’ information, with the result that he has just 


perfected the marvellous gun under review. 
When Humbert, who is a retired officer, introduced his 


previous invention, just referred to, to the French 
Government last year, the ordnance experts smiled at 
it, and declined even to test it; but they nevertheless 
ission to patent it and make it public. 
He lost no time in doing both. This invention, we ought 
ing device which could be 


save him 


tosay, was a sound-destro 
applied to an ordinary field gun. 


is first trial of it was on a 14-inch Hotchkiss gun, 
and it worked almost perfectly, surprising everybody 
The matter was once 
nch Minister of War, who at 
last saw something good in the invention, and procured 
it for his Government. As we say, Humbert has improved 


yho witnessed the e 
again referred to the 


riment. 


upon this now. 


When Colonel Humbert first set himself to solve the 
problem of noise and flame in a gun, he considered the 
causes of these. The noise is due to a sudden expulsion 
of the gases of the exploded powder following the bullet, 
and the return of the air through the barrel, while the 
being ignited by the heat. 
Therefore, if the barrel could be closed at the moment 
the projectile left it, there could be no noise and no 


flame is due to the 


flame. 
The effect of a batt 
smokeless field-guns, and a company of sharp-shooters 


with rifles of the same sort, would be demoralising to 


an enemy, for the ic they would be likely to create 
aa for their destructiveness. 

Soldiers, of course, are trained to fight an enemy who 
is seen, and their spirit of martial warfare is enlivened 
vy the constant roaring of the guns, and the tumult, 
noise, and confusion of batt'e. 

But the silent mowing down with nothing in sight to 
fight against would prove such an uncanny conflict that 
no army in the world could possibly stand against it 
vaccanarally. And this is what Humbert’s new silent 
French gun will do. 

Practical experiments have been made with the gun 
at Chalons, proving that it can destroy an entrenched 
regiment or a battery 
four mi'es. The test which the Fseach officers made 
was by setting up a dummy regiment at this distance. 
In asingle minute almost every one of the thousand 
dummy men suffered some mark of destruction which 
the gun inflicted—that is to say,each figure was skot 
ang in scme part. 

A battery of old guns was placed at a distance of 
three miles, with wooden te for artillerymen. A 
single shot from the silent gun disabled all the guns 
and blew the wooden posts to pieces. 

The new gun was then trained on a balloon half a 
mile high and nearly two miles distant. Finding the 


range was not apparently a very difficult matter, for at 
the fourth shot the n noiselessly blew the balloon to 


pieces,-and it came floating down in mere shreds. — 

In order to more orga obscure the gun, it was 
painted a greenish s' of colour. Another balloon 
was then eent up to try to discover the gun’s location 
while the unseen firing was going on. But even at an 
elevation almost directly over the gun not the slightest 
vapour or flash could be detected by the men in th> car. 
, The noise, smoke and flame-destroying attachment 
is a tube which is screwed on to the muzzle of a 
yun. There is but one piece of movable mechanism in 
it—a hinge valve. m the gun is fired and the 
projectile leaves the muzzle, the outer rush of goes 
makes this valve close. This stops the escape of the 
xases in that direction, but they find an outlet in the 
two little in the upper part of the tube. The 
yases rush out ugh these in a return direction with 
euch force as to make a recoil, which off-sets the recoil 
of the shot. The flash takes place in the interior 
Pa the attached tube, and is thus completely 

ed. 
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The French officers who accompanied 


of noiseless, flameless, and 


in one minute at a distance of 
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Cabby’s Price List. 


Lonpon Capman: “ Five shillings!" 
Visitor : “ What for?” 
London Cabman: “ Information.” 
Visitor; “ You haven't to!d me anything.” 
, London Cabman: “ Didn't yer ask me what I'd charge 
t'drive yer t’Euston?” 
Visitor: “ Yes; and you suid five shillings, which is 
altogether too much.” 
London Cabman: “ Well. d'yer suppose I'm goin’ ter 
give away price lists for nothin’ #" 
—_— oe 


One Thing Wanted. 


A sPEcuLATOR, who had made a large fortune out of 
a medicine for a disease common among sheep, thought 
that a fine market for his patent would be found in 
Australia. 

He knew there were enormous numbers of sheep in 
that country, so he sent out his son to open out this 
moat promising connection. 

The young man wrote to his father as follows : 

“This isa splendid place. The sheep are as plentiful 
as reported, and I have no doubt we could do a 
glorious business if we had the chance. But kefore 
sending me out here, you should have sent the sheep 
disease. They haven't got it, and unless you can_ let 
me have a box of microbes, I had better come home.” 


He Didn’t Want to be a Cradle- 


“Some people have peculiar ideas as to the duty of 
a policeman,” eaid a sergeant the other day. “A few 
minutes since. I was coming down a street, and I sawa 
nicely-dressed lady carrying a child of about two 
months o!d, I should think, stop the policeman in front 
ofme. I was near enough by this time to hear her firat 
question, which was: 

“ * How often do the tram-cars pass here, please ?' 

“¢ About every ten minutes, ma‘am,’ was the officer's 
reply. 

T Dear me! I have been waiting here longer than 
that now,’ she continued. 

“Then, looking up at the man. she asked, with a 
most innocent and mppenline expression : ‘Would you 
mind staying here and holding baby until the next 
tram comes? I am sotired.’ 

“ When I tell you that the man in question was the 
oldest bachelor in the force, and had never, in the 
memory of man, had a baby in his arms, perhaps you 
can imagine the look on his face as he turned and 
stalked away.” 


— ef a 
Found — A Profession Not Over- 
Crowded. 


P.W. fell across an illuminating artist recently. 

“My profession overcrowded. do you say? No, mine 
has the unique distinction of ae the only profession 
which is a roomy one, and that allows its members to 
breathe freely in. Mine is a life's work which affords 
entrance and protection only to the few, not because the 
demand is poor, but because of the class of work which 
must be done, calling for the very highest degree of 
perfection in the painter's art. 

“ Addresses and testimonials are pene steadily in 
favour, it being the general custom for a friend or an 
official leaving an affectionate spot for some other to 
receive as a mark of esteem a tichly-painted or illumi- 
ated address or testimonial, us the case might be, from 
is friends and associates. 

“These are generally drawn upon vellum, the work 
demanding the greatest possible care, and calling for 
an exposition of the artist’s best talents. 

Gs The men who enter the profession must have 
previously gone through proper training at a technical 
art school, as their success would depend on the 
excellence of their work, which must ke of faultless 
taste. Spoil one picture, and you may retire at once 
from the craft, for you'll never get another uddress to 
do, but, on the other hand, make a hit with an address 
or a testimonial, and your name is trumpeted through- 
out the teaternl? 

“ Income ? ell, from £300 to £500 a yegr. There 
is always an unfailing supply of work for a good man, 
and the one or two firms who set themselves out for 
the conduct of the illuminated address business meet 
their staff of artists in every way.” 

1721, 

A scientist has discovered a way to remove mous- 
taches from the lips of ladies. No prudent lady should 
allow a moustache to stay on her lips more than a few 
seconds at a time. 

es 

A cCouNTRYMAN stepped into a greengrocer’s and 
invested in threepennyworth of ch-stnuts. In about 
half an hour he returned, and banded the proprietor one 
of the nuts. 

« What does this mean?” asked the dealer. 

“Well,” remarked the customer, “that is the only 
sound nut I found in the lot, and so thought you had 
put it in by mistake. I am an honest man, and don’t 
want to take a mean advantage of a fellow.” 


WOMEN WHO FACE DEATH BRAVELY. 


CooLNess AND CouRaGre To BE Founp Mostiy 0 
WoMEN DURING A SHIPWRECK. 

One of the noble-t and oldest tradit’ons of the sea is 
that inspiring command : “ Wemenand children first |" 

Many and many a time in the annals of sea tragedies 
haus the story been told of the noble self-sacritice of 
captains and cfticers who have Lravely gone to their 
doom after every woman and child had been consizned 
to such safety as the bouts afforded. 

It is wel, indeed, that there are some such tals of 
heroism to be told, for it is a lamentable fact thot 
there is many a story of blood-chilling cowardice tlt 
lives to the shame of man. There are some black, cruel 
pages in the history of sea disasters, which show how 
rarely the soul of te hero lurks in his breast. 

Some of the wrecks of recent years have been most 
appalling. It is true there are many factors tole taken 
into consideration. Jf the accident occurs suddenly, by 
collision, and at night, the panic isupt to be greater than 
by day. If the majority of passengers are unable toawiu, 
or have a natural fear of the water, it is another cause for 
the loss of self-control. 

These may be inherent, and they are the only (and 
very slight at that) redeeming traits of apparent 
cowardice. Fear and the instinct of self-preservation 
are responsible for some awful crimes, and it is bard to 
conceive how it is possible for man to lose all sense 
of honour, chivalry, and courage in an instant, and 
murder women and children in the effort to save his own 
life. The only possible explanation is that such 
qualities do not exist in men save in rare instances. 

During the wreck of the steamship Schiller in the 
English Channel a good many years ago, there wa3 bub 
one woman saved, while forty @ men escaped. 

More recently, when the ill-fated Eibe went down, but 
one woman was saved, and this was not through any 
daring of man, but solely through chance and the 
womun's courage and endurance. She was washed 
overboard, and managed somehow to cling toa plank, 
in which condition she was tossed about by the waves 
for five hours before being picked up by a boat. 

Similarly, one of the very few women survivors of 
the Mohejwu disuster was saved by her own courage 
and presence of mind. When the Mohegan struck, thia 
lady was sufficiently ‘self-possessed to scize a life-pre- 
server and rush on deck. Before the lifeboats could be 
lowered. tl:e vessel turned partly over, and a huge wave 
swept across the deck. She tried to cling toa hatch, 
but was soon hurled into the sea. In her effort to keep 
afloat she was driven against a plank, and seizing it des- 
pairingly. she managed by this means to keep afloat for 
three hours in the rush and roar of waters until she was 
picked up by a boat. 

Still another instance may be cited in which only one 
woman was saved, and that through the efforts of Ler 
husband. This was when La Bourgogne went down. The 
horror of this disaster, when men so far forgot them- 
selves as to beat women and children into insensibility, 
and compel them to release their hold of boat or raft, 
lest they endanger the lives of the men who had thus 
sought sufety. is too sickening to go into details. These 
men, it is unnecessary to say, were not Britons. 

The chief cause of loze of life at sea, Lowever, is 
that people lose their heads so quickly, and are abso- 
lutely uncontrollable. Confusion prevails, and people 
rush about screaming and frightened, but doing nothing 
to help themselves. 

It is the person who remains cool, who puts on a life 
preserver and waits the opportunity to be lowered into 
a boat or seize some bit of wreckuge who stands « 
chance of rescue. Any one who will first of all dona 
life preserver stands a better chance than those who 
make a first mad rush for the beats. The latter are apt 
to be swamped and all hands lost, whereas with a life 
preserver one may ficat for hours. 

It is a very useless sort of udvive tu say that if 

le will only remain quietly in the water and just 
Pol their head Lack, so that nose and mouth remain 
out of the water, they can fluat thus for many hours 
without any life-preserver, and even without any know- 
ledge of swimming. If one has never practised floating, 
it is as difficult as swimming. 

The one rea'ly safe plan is to have a life-preserver 
always handy, to know how to put it on, and then to 
keep away from the frightened people and the boats. 
When the time comes, if need be, leap fearlessly into the 
sea. With head and shoulders above water, there is 
always the chance of being picked up very quickly by 
one of the boats. or by some other steamer after the 
disaster is over. Though one would suffer terrible pangs 
of hunger or thirst if not rescued, there is always a 
pretty fair chance, since one would be able to endure the 
ordeal for from one to six days. 

If the sea were very heavy it might beat in one’s fice, 
and so kill one, or it might drive one upon the shore 
with such violence as to crush the life out. But these 
are long chances, and one might better take them than 
the surer ones of being drowned or trampled to desth 
by infuriated men. 

Women, fortunately. so fur as they are concerned, 
whe have occasion to take ocean voyages, are more 
careful than they were wont to be, and the stewariessea 
find that one of the first things a woman will injuive 
about is where the life-preservers are to be fownd, and 
then how to put them on. 


This is the title of the startling new serial just commenced in THE SUNDAY READER. 
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Questions Worth 
Answering. 


Half-a-crown is paid for every Question used, and 
Replies at the rate of two guineas a column. 


REPLIES. 


4485. Which Form of Amusement should we Find it 
Most Difficult to Dispenss with? 

The answer to this question obviously divides itself 
into two categorics—indoor and outdoor amusements. 
Of the former it is quite safe to Bly that the 
answer would be reading, since a modern home save of 
quite the lowest status would be anything but what 
it is if it had no journals, no novels, and none of the ordi- 
nary classical works at its disposal. The loss of this form 
of recreation would, it iz not too much to say, completely 


alter the character of every civilised Lome, and would | 


further result in a very eperly degeneration from tle 
mental average of the day. With regarl to outdocr 
anmsements, if the answer is to be confined to ganies as 
would furnish the auswer; bit if we are to take amuse- 
ments in their widest sense, then undoubtedly cycling 
would be the answer. 
short time that cycling has been a popular amusement 


throughout the civilised world, it is hardly too uruch to | 


say that the loss of it wou'd be, as nearly as possille, a 
world-wide calamity. 


4488. Which was the First Port in the British Isles where 
Regular Steam Communication with the United 
States was Established ? 

Bristol. The Great Westera steamer built by I. K. 
Brunel for the Great Western Steamship Company of 
Bristol was the first steam vessel expressly constructed 
for our transatlantic trade. A rival company, the British 
American Steam Navigation Company of London 
chartered the Sirius to sail from Cork—as their own boat 
the British Queen was not ready—four days before the 
Great Weslern started from Bristol. Both beats arrived 
at New York on the same dey, the former on the morning 
and the latter during the afternoon of April 23rd, 18°'8. 
The Sirius only made two voyages and was then replaced 
by the British Queen. The Great Western ran regularly 
between Bristol and New York for eight years. The 
oldest of existing transatlantic lines is that formed in 
Liverpool under the name of the British and North 
‘American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company in 1839 
—a title which, as the value of time became better appre- 
ciated, was shortened to the Cunard Comyany in memory 
of ita original projector, Samuel Cunard, a native of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


M467. Have any People ever been Deluded into Signing 
a Treaty by an Exhibition of the Conjurer's 


During the French conquest of Algeria (1830-1833) 
negotiations for peace were entered upon with the 
sheiks of certain Arab tribes, and a meeting for the 
settlement of terms was atranged to take place at the 
French headquarters. The French _ officers received 
their guests with great hospitality: and after the banquet 
given in their honour, at which the utmost splendour 
was employed, in order to dazzle their eyes and capti- 
vate their simple minds, an adjournment was made toa 
large hall where M. Houdin, the cel:-brated conjurer, 
who had accompan‘ed the French forces, gave an exhibi- 
tion of his skill. They stared in open-mouthed 
wonder at all the tricks that were performed, 
and a feeling of awe crept over them as_ they 
witnessed the mysterious ap; earance and dicappea-auce 
of various objects. But what appeared to them most 
marvellous was the apparent manufacture of cannon- 
balls. M. Houdin passed round among them a high hat 
which they examined | carefully, but without sus- 
pecting anything unusua in cither its make or its 
appearance. When the hat was returned to him, the 
conjurer placed it on the floor in the unddle of the stage, 
in full view of his audience. He then proceeded to ae 


such, then cricket and football, each in their season, | 


Considering the comparatively | 


from the hat cannon-balls apparently without number, 
and rolled them across the floor into the wings. With 
thig the performance terminated. The chiefs then con- 
sulted ainong themselves and came to the conclusion 
that it was useless to offer any opposition to an army 
that could turn out its ammunition in so easy a manner. 
They therefore signed the required treaty, and departed 
to te'l their friends in the desert of the wonderful 


| power of the invaders. 


| 4489. What Curious Conditions of a Charter Grinted to a 
Town in England was Made in Consequence of an 

Accident to the King? 
Tradition says that as King Joln was one night 
travelling on horseback in the town of Alnwick he lost 
his way, and, owing to the deplorable condition of the 
| roads, flonndered intoa pond. — He was greatly incensed, 
and in order to punish tha inhabitants for their care- 
lessness, he made it a condition of the Charter he granted 


| pond. The candidates for the honour. mounted on horse- 
Lack, are stated to have xesomblcd in the market-place 


April—elad in white from head to foot, with swords by 
their sides and attended by the luiliff and cham Leriaius, 
attired in the same mauncr. From the market-place 
they proceeded, with music playing before them, toa 
large pool called “Freeman's Well,” where they dis- 
mounted and drew up at some distance from the water ; 
and, on a given signal from the bailiff, rushed into the 
poo! and s-rambled throuzh the mud as fast a3 they 
could. As the water was generally very foul, they came 
out ina dirty condition; but they put on dry clothes, 
| femounted their borses, and rode at full gallop round 
the boundaries of the town. 


£490. What Decisive Victory was Won with the Least 
| Expeniiture of Life? 


During the occupation of Puerto-Rico by the American | of the present 
| forces no Lfe ‘8 recorded as having been lost in actual wag besieging Kerman, which 


| fighting, and yet this occupation was really the decisive 
action of the war. To this exteut, then. it must he 
taken ns the answer to the question. This, however. 
could hard‘y le called a victory, since there was no 
| fizhting to speak of. 
Lest answer would probably be Dunbar Drove, 1650, 
in which the victors only lost about a score of men, 
although on the Scotch side some three thousand were 
killed. Aain, in the decisive battlz of Gravel:nes, which 
completed the rout of the Spanish Armada and was the 
Trafalgar of the sixteenth century, only one English 
ship was lost, and no doubt many of her crew would be 
saved. The Spanish loss is unknown. In ancient 
history the decisive battle which wa3 mcat cheaply won 
was piobably that of Marathon, since, if we may trust 
the historian’s figures, only some two hundred lives were 
lost on the victors’ side. With regard to all pitched 
battles, there is, however, a gzeat difficulty in acceptin , 
the recorded figures, since victors and yanauiahed 
invariably minimice their losses, while, on the other 


opponents’ slain. 
4422. Which Nation would Suffer Most if the World's 
Coal Supply became Exhausted? 

This country undoubtedly. To some countries, such 
as Belgium, it would mean commercial ruin, Lut to this 
country it would also mean starvation. Almozt the 
whole of our export trade would cease, our wealth would 
at once disapp2ar. and we shou!d not have the where- 
withal to purchase food for our teeming population. 
We could no! well emigrate, for the ports of other 
countries wou'd be closed against pauper aliens, and 
our warships would be powerless, for want of cor], to 
ee such exclusion. We might live on our capital 

‘or a short time, but the greater part of this would 
cease to be with the failure of the coal supply, for it is 
invested in trades and industries which are entirely 
dep2ndent on ccal for their existence. By putting the 
whole strength of the country into agriculture the foe 
food supply would be largely increased, but to nothing 
like the necessary extent, and a horrible struggle for 
food would plange the who'e country into suffering 
almost impossible to imagine. 


very early in the morning of St. Mark's Day—the 25th of | 
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hand, each side exaggerates the numbers of : 


| stipulated that he should have the 
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4491. If Perpetual Motion were Discovered, is it Likels 
that it would be a Source of Wealth to th 
Discoverer ? 

This is very questionable. Much would depend upon 
the mechanism employed and the relative degree of 
force attained. If the mechanism were of a simple 
nature and of compact const:uction, and if a sufficient 
degree of force were developed to enable the engine to 
compete e onoxnically with existing motive powers, the 
discovery would no doubt be productive of enormous 


' wealth. Otherwise the apparatus wou'd be no more 


than a scientific toy of passing interest, and of little on 
no commercial worth. 

4493. What British Steamship Company's Steamers always 

Fire a Salute when Passing a Particular House? 

Every British India Steam Navigation Company's 

vessel, when pasging the residenze of the heir of 

Sheik Mizal, in memory of the day when Sheik Mizal's 


' to the town that every freeman should go through that | father went to the assistance of a British India boat, 


which was being attacked by a band of Arab pirates. 
and in sore straits. The scene of th’'s salute, whic! is 
always returned with punctilious care with a cannon 
placed in front of the chief's house, is on the banks of 
the river formed by t’ e cunfluenze of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, that flows into the Persian Gulf. 

4494. Has a Tribute of Human Eycs ever been Domandcd 

as a Ransom for a City? 

There are at least two recorded instances of this. In 
the First Book of Samuel we read that Nahash, King of 
Amon, besieging the city of Jabesh-Gilead, when 
asked for terms on which the siege would be raisol. 
wer of putting out 
the right eye of every man in the place. The object of 
this was, of course, to prevent them using the how. 
The city, however, was relieved by Saul before 
this cruel condition could be imposed. Agha 
Muhammed Khan, an Afghan chief, aud founder 
Persian dynasty, in the year 17945 
was defended hy 
Lutf Ali Khan, the son of Jaafar Khan, last of the Zend 
apy. The city was betrayed by Hajji Ibrahim, 

ulantar, or Chief Magistrate, of Shiraz, when about 


two-thirds of tl ison had perished through famine. 
Of really decisive battles, the | eect nee : reel ge ag perished through famine 


ha Mubammed, enraged by the 
obstinate defence, delivered the inhabitants over to the 
tender mercies of his so'diers until a tribute of twenty 
thousand pairs of human eyes was paid him. The 
binding of mained prisoners of war was, in the more 
barbarous times of the world’s history, a very common 
ain Its object was to render them useless for 
ghting purposes. 
4497. When did the Maxim, that “ the Deck of a British 
Ship is as Sacred as British Soil itself” Receive 
a Remarkable Vindication? 

The best answer is that occasion on which the British 
Government actually commenced prepuratione to go to 
war with the United States in defence of this principle. 
During the American Civil War, Messrs. Mason ana 
Slidell, with their secretaries, embarked at Havana on 
board the Trenf,a British passenger steamer. These 
gent!emen were the envoys of the Southern States to 
the Courts of Great Britain and France. The Tren! was 
stopped by the United States warship San Jacinto, and 
the envoys with their secretaries were forcibly removed, 
and taken back as prisoners. Lord Lyons, the British 
Ambassador at Wzshington, was instantly instructed to 
demand the release of the four prisoners and a proj er 
apology within seven days, and to ask for his passp rts 
in the event of non-compliance—a proceedin g which, of 
corse, meant war. The Washington Government cum- 
plied, the prisoners were placed ona British man of- 
war, and the incident c! with a significant hint from 
Lord Russell that, “in future, commanders of American 
ships of war should be better instructed.” It is also 
interesting to know that during the same struggle, when 
the English yacht Deerhound rescued some of the crew 
of the famous Alabama, her captain refused to hand 
then over as prisoners of war to the captain of the 
Kearsarge on precisely the same grounds—viz., that 
they were to all intents and pu on British svi! 
The same principle is also obese in the case of slaves 
who manage to escape to the deck of a British ship. 


Neen 


QUESTIONS. 


4521. Do any animals possess eycs atapted for sceing in both air and 
Pa ee ahionis the te kable ple of werful aristo-:racy 
e remarkable exam: a ito: 

voluntarily s: their privileges ? Lae 
4523. Has a spider ever be n known to capture a fish ? 
45:4. Why is our finest Biitich scenery situated to the West and 


rth ? 
4525. Is it any advantage to a species of anima's to te beautiful ? 
4526, What is the origin of mine al o:ls, such as petroleum ? 
4527, Is there any reason to believe that any of our great English 
rivers once occupied cl now far distant ? 
ener How did the custom of the self-immolaticn of Hindco widows 


ae 

4529. When did the biggest wedding evcr known take place ? 

; boa Suet is the origin of the lion's head on public drinking 
fount tins 


er 


‘We shall be glad to receive fromour rcaders repl-ee toany of the 
"s neare and ackircse. 


e 5 
pert the best reply to cach question. and at guineas 
aceli.mn for all matter rinted, Teen nae veal po 
raerles of querier, whe her bie cwnor not. Envi 
* in the top left-hond ccrner, crd orewerr to ihe gucstiona in 


Mikortine on ehirh te ice ore tered oe given 
tier hie yy 
ubere yeostl ie, Half.a-crown will bey aid on publication for every anne 


Matron: “You appear to be fond of your little 
playmate. It is pleasant to see such love among 
children” 

The Bigger One: “ Yes'm; he’s got er penny to 
spend.” 


ae § Gea 


“T's wonderful that you should have survived the 
loss of your yellow jacket so often,” remarked the 
Chinese courtier. 

“Oh,” replied Li Hung Chang airily, “I don’t care 
anything about that yellow jacket so long as they leave 
me my red tape.” 


—» §o— 


A Lapy one day came u a poet as he stood 
absorted in contemplation before a flock of sheep, and 
said to him: 

“TJ feel sure that from the sight of those innocent 
sheep you are gathering inspiration for some gallant 


pastoral! ” 
“ Oh, dear, no ! ” replied the poet, “ I was only thinking 
that out of so many 8 there would;perhaps be only 


one leg of mutton done to a turn!” . 
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HANGED-BY THE CAMERA. 


]y Future Cermrwat Casks THE PRINCIPAL 
WITNESS WILL PROBABLY BE PHOTOGEAPRY. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is proving valuable to humanity and 
ty humanity’s wants. Its practical side may be said to 
ave been hidden all these years under its more pleasing 
-urface, the art itself being oeeey regarded by the 
najority as an ent nd of fad, a pleasing sort 
ot pastime, intellectual, quiet, inoffensive, and a genteel 
ocew tion. 

But as the world is growing wiser day by day and its 
men and women becoming more practical every hour of 
their existence, i yes pom Shonght Seat the introduc- 
tion of photographic pictures as evidence in important 
inieal cases tried judge and jury would afford 
letter opportunity for the court to understand very 
clearly Hit the circumstances surrounding the many 
knotty problems that always arise in such cases. 

Hitherto, the evidence for or against a prisoner has 
alwayd been supported by wordy descriptions, some- 
times graphic and often otherwise, but no matter how 
such may be phrased, they tend, more or less, to confuse 
all the persons interested, from judge and jury down. 

In nearly all civil cases, diagrams and plans are per- 
mitted as evidence, and it has just occurred to some 
juick-witted mind that the extension of this privilege 
should also be allowed and be permissible in criminal 


cases. 

The novel departure was made recently. It was a 
case which occupied the attention of the Court for many 
days, and was in several respects unique and the 
most interesting that any criminal tribunal has hitherto 
been called upon to hear. The odd and interesting 


feature introduced into this particular trial was the 
photographic evidence. To clear up all doubt in the 
case, Hlustration by photograph was deemed the best 


argument in addition to bringing forward a number of 
witnesses to tell what happened the moment the tragedy 
occurred, what p and what followed it. The 
prosecution, by means of the camera, solidified the 
wordy descriptions thus afforded by the witnesses by 


the introduction of Bho Qe pictures, as the latter 
clearly and plainly showed ail that happened and how. 


It was the first time in the history of criminal juris- 
prudence, and according to the defendant's counsel, in 
the entire criminal of the country, that a series 
of pictures purporting accurately to represent the details 
of a tragedy was admitted as evidence, silent, but 

rhaps more effective than the oral testimony offered 

yy the witnesses. 

The idea was to show how the prisoner attacked the 
victim. The first photograph showed the home of the 
murdered man, the fenc2, the gate, and the steps in 
front of the house on which the murdered man conversed 
with the prisoner on the night of the ti agedy. 

The second photograph represented the two men as 
they stood ing. See 
third it pore was the most important photo- 
graph submitted. A Agate representing, for the 
purposes of the picture, the man who was killed, is 
shown moving towards the house. Another figure, 
the prisoner, is standing about six feet in the 
rear of the victim. In his extended right hand he holds 
a revolver, as if in the act of discharging it, presumably 
at the m man. 

The widow of the victim testified to the fact that the 
photographs were correct representations of the scene 
accompanying the , and of the movements of 
the prisoner and his victim. She was an unwilling 
witness to the murderer’s act and also to the circum- 
stances that happened before and after it. Needless to 
say, the prisoner was condemned. : 

ii is to Ue hoped that the idea, to which the judge in 
this case rch rs —— Le — for 
the prisoner stro: ) the novel an maging 
pcdence, will be caiviod out more fully, and resorted to 
at greater length in cases where the life of a prisoner at 
the bar is at stake. 

The twelve good men and true who really try such 
wretched creatures are without doubt, of course, honest 
and fair-dealing men in their own way; but when it 
comes to the description of a spot where some important 
event analogous to the case has taken place, and such 
description offered by nervous witnesses is not lucid and 
easy 7 fog animes rei 7 eae i lenst 
some of the jurymen will fail to grasp it, or they may 

ictare to their minds something altogether different 
tom what really exists. We suggest these things as 
eT eee f ph h t 
e general introduction of photographic pictures in 
those cases would help to maberaily Clear the way of all 
doubt, and assist the jurymen, judge, and counsel to 
correctly comprehend how such and such a thing 
happened, a factor in a criminal case which is of the 
utmost importance, and which would prove of the 
a service in the helping to arrive ata true verdict 
ither way. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY, 


What’s In a Name? 


"Tis strange that when the plain good folk 
Get rich and live abroad, 

They all come back to that old knack 
Of patronymic fraud. 


The Brownes, Smythes, Stonnes, and Robynsons, 
The Jonnes clan, and the Grayes, 

Were plain Grey, Stones, Brown, Smith and Jones, 
In dear old poverty days. 

Sweet Ethel, Mary, Maud. and May, 
Once modest as could be, 

Now live abroad; and so they're Mawde, 
Maye, Eithyl, and Myrie. 

Dear girls, if you persist, we chaps 
I fear must change our names 

To Tomme, Dycke, Hayrie, Jaycke, 
Some less exotic dames. 


—_—_———s je 
A Hint to Landlords. 


Departine Guest: “Mr. Landlord, my expenses at 
per hotel have been greater than I anticipated, and as 

am a little short of money you will have to wait until 
I return before I can liquidate your Dill.” 

Landlord : “ Don’t bother yourself about such a trifle. 
I'll just make a memorandum on the door here until you 
return.” 

“ But everybody will read my name there, and I shall 
be humiliated.” 

“ Yes, that’s a fact ; but I can remedy that, just leave 
your dress-snit with me and I'll hang it on the door over 
your bill, and nobody will ever see it.” 


——S ee ee, 
They Were Taken in Turn. 


Wyll, or marry 


Mr. McManus is a very matter-of-fact farmer, and 
the father of a number of very attractive girls. A youn 
farmer, in every way eligible, was 2 suitor for the han 
of the second unmarried daughter. 

“No, no,” said old McManus, when the young man 
had confessed his tender passion ; “ you cannot have the 
pick o’ my flock.” 

“But,” objected the young man, “why should I be 
compelled to wait until after the eldest of your daughters 
is married?” 

“Ob, you need not wait until after,” rejoined the 
farmer, “ you can have the eldest; they must all be 
taken in their turn.” 

The young man was dumfounded, but not dismayed. 
A few weeks after, a double wedding was announced to 
take place at McManus’ house. The young farmer had 
persuaded his brother to tuke the eldest, which, of 
course, left the way clear for him to the second. 
McManus says there is nothing like making good, 
sensible rules, and sticking to them. 


ee ee 
Ladies, Avoid the ’Bus! 


“THERE is little doubt,” said a physician to P.W., 
“that the incessant omnibus riding which is so marked 
a characteristic of the prevat condition of life, due to 
the need of the lesa well-off members of the community 
getting about with a certain rapidity a3 well as with a 
minimum of fatigue to meet the innumerable calls on 
their time, is responsible for much of the nervous dis- 
comfort which is set down by social philosophers as 
peine a characteristic of our time. 

“The rattle over the unequal parts of tke streets, the 
jar of the brakes, the jerk which a woman gets through 

ing partly pulled into the omnibus when she attempts 
to koard it as it is moving, and the jar she receives when 
she alights from it before it has come to a stop, all tend 
to throw the central nervous system out of harmonious 
action, and to bring about not a little of that unrest and 
discomfort of which £0 many women are constantly 
complaining. 

“How far. too, the jarring and jolting of omnilus 
travelling affects the delicately poised internal anatomy 
of woman it would be difficult to say off-band, and indeed 
each individual case would have to be treated on its own 
merits and considered by itself, but in a general way 
there is little doubt that women, and for the matter of 
that men as well, especially thoce of acute nervous tem- 
peraments, would be immeasurably hetter off if whenever 
possible-they would e'cct to walk, rather than travel by 
omnibus if they cannot afford to take a cab.” 


ee ee 


A PURCHASER of a riverside property asked the 
estate agent if the river did not sometimes overflow its 
banks. 

* Well,” responded he, “it isn’t one of those sickly 
streams that are always confined to their teds.” 

—$— § = — 

Narrow Escape—Barber (running his handsthrough 
customer's huir) : “ Your head, sir, is quite——” 

Customer (irritably): “ You gave it a shampoo your- 
self two days ago.” : 

Barber (recovering quickly): “——is quite a remark. 
able, well-shaped head, sir.” 
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BE AN EXPRESS ELEVATOR ! 


By a P.W. Correspoxpent 1s AMERICA. 


> 


It is a remarkable fact that what you in Enuland «all 
a lift we in America call an elevator: : 

It is quite contrary to American ideas to uae a four 
syllable word where a monosyllible will answer the 
same purpose. I have not the least idea why this 
exception to the ru'e should exist. In England, when 
anyone knocks on the door, you say “Come in.” Ovet 
here we - Come,” and save the other word. You 
talk about Regent Street and Oxford Street. We talk 
about Fulton and Central, and “Street” is understood. 

But the word elevator is established, and it won't he 
changed. On the whole, the elevator service is one of 
the most important institutions in the big cities of this 
country. ore people travel up and down in New 
York elevators—on the New York perpendicular 
railways, if you like—than on a!l the horizontal railrow-ls 
in the city. 

There are slow elevators which stop at every floor, 
and express elevators which make no calls before the 
eleventh or twelfth floor. In the summer time. when 
the roof gardens are open, they rush up from the ground 
to the roof at a single bound, asit were. This is a great 
convenience, because during the hot weather nearly 
everyone in the city spends his evenings on the roofs of 
the buildings to get fresh air. 

It has often occurred to me since I came to America 
to = geese P.W. here, that if the readers of the paper 
could come to spend the summer months in New York, 
they would be more ready to subscribe to the FRESH 
Air Funp for the little town children than they are 
now. They would find out for themselves what it really 
means to be choking for a breath of fresh air. They 
would play the part of express elevators. 

They would rush the children from the ground floor of 
their misery in the slums to the roof garden of happiness 
in the country, which is otherwise just as much out of 
their reach as the roof of a sky-scraper would be to the 
ordinary pedestrian were it not for the elevator. 

There is no need io ask twice to get American people 
to do this for their children. 

I do not know how many FresH Arr Funps there 
are in this country, but the number is very great, indeed, 
many of them being organised hy newspapers, since P.W. 
set the example. 

Anyone who has had to walk through the streets of 
New York with his handkerchief wrapped inside his 
collar to prevent it from melting, and knows what it is 
tosit in a hot office—even with his collar on the top of his 
desk and his coat and waistcoat hung up on the peg 
behind his chair, with two or three electric fans going. 
and still to melt by drops—understands the need of 
the slum children. He is willing enough to ele: ate them 
or = give them a lift up, if you prefer your English 
word. 

The trouble with people in Britain who have not 
been in tke slums a ¢ deal is that they do not reall 
realise what the feed of fresh air means. Most pane 
have plenty of chances to get out into the pounhry or the 
suburbs. They never get to understand, like tle 
American does, the horribleness of heat afd stuffiness— 
how it weakens you, and makes a nightmare of your 

ife. 

The American understands it thoroughly, because it is 
very often just as breathless outside the big cities as in 
them. He has either to be on a roof garden or in the 
sea. It is not an unusual thing for an American to put 
on a bathing suit at ten o'clock in the morning and sta 
in it till pupper time. Maybe he will take another bath 
by moonlight. 

At Atlantic City there are sometimes 50,000 people 
bathing at the same time. In New York thereare more 
than this number on the roof tops every summer 
night. 

magine if anyore—because they did not know or did 
not care—cut off the elevator system. You would be 
able to see other people on the roof tops enjoying the 
evening breeze, and you would be Jeft below perspiring 
with dried up lungs, getting faint and miserable. 

Think of the slum children as waiting for the elevator 
which never comes to sweep them up to where they can 
diaw these delicious life-draughts of pure air into their 
little dried-up Lodies! 

It won't cost you much to play the part of the 
elevator. _ To be precise, the expenditure of ninepence 
is required. Anyone who sends 3 ninepence can think 
of himself as picking up one little child, of rushing it 
up away from alleys and tenements and slums to where 
ihers are cool breezes and bright flowers and the 
delicious perfumes of living greenery. 

Yes, be an express elevator! 

After all, there are not so many things in this world 
that you can do. and be quite sure you will never regret it. 
This is one of them. here are not many things yo:: 
can buy for ninepence which are more than ninepenny- 
worth. But here is a chance to buy for ninepence 
something of incalculable value—a child's happiness, a 
child's gratitude, a child's first view above the house- 


tops. 

Fou work like a steam-engine to get what you want 
for yourself. Keepright on. But just hitch up tlt 
steam-cngine so that it works the elevator business «® 
the same time. 


h ine in the United is THE SUNDAY READER. Bu; it, and 
Fhe tmartest and most deliz seal gael d mpeg Kegon | y it, an 
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A LIFE’S WORK. 


How Can it be Most Pleasantly and Profitably 
; Passed? 


XI.— BOAT-BUILDING. 


Tuts must not be confounded with shipbuilding— 
although according to the latest returns published on 
this industry Great Britain last year established a 
record which is not likely to be beaten for many years 
to come, the total gross tonnage turned out of British 
shipbuilding yards (exclusive of warships) being 
1,367,570, or an increase on the previous year of 
160,000 tons gross. Twenty per cent. of this eer 
was built for foreign owners. This is distinctly 
encouraging because, utilising the prosperous state as a 
moral, it points to continued success, in wh:ch boat- 
building proper is sure to get its share. 

In giving a place to boat-building at this epoch, we 
are conscious that there are many other walks of life 
which, to the beginner, offer better chances so far us 
pay goes, and probably in a great many cases 60 far us 
wages go that ure paid to the journeyman boat-builder ; 
but the industry has this distinct advantage, it offers 
constant work all the year round toa g workman. 
Better this than the job which pays well for the time 
being, but offers no constancy. 

For those smart, sharp youths who have dash and 
ambition about them, and whose soul is fired with a 
desire to become their own masters as soon as conditions 
and opportunity present themselves, only a small capital 
being required, the trade of boat building will be found 
a good channel for the realisation of a bo: ‘s ambitious 
dreams, an industry in the learning of which love's 
labour will not have been lost. 

It is one of the few trades whose best masters demand 
a premium on taking an apprentice—usually about £30. 
But a friendly introduction often gets a boy into a boat- 
builder's shop without a premium at all; at any rate, 
for a nominal one. 

To the observant parent or guardian this will prove 
rather a good sign than otherwise, as it shows that the 

ople now in the business think there’s something in 
it to guard and protect, and that by putting a tax upon 
the head of all would-be new comers it will help wateri- 
ally to keep the trade as exclusive as possible. 

‘here is nothing to prove that the trade is over- 
crowded, notwithstanding that there are on the banks 
of the Thames alone quite a hundred master boat- 
builders. These shops are fairly busy all the year round, 
each employing a compact little staff of skilled work- 
men. 

Competition, though, is beginning to claw its way 
among the best-known shops on the banks of the 
Thames, Tyne, Severn, Ouse, Ribble, and Mersey, and 
in consequence prices are coming down; but even now 
the demand for all kinds of river boats really exceeds 
the supply in certain paris of the country. 

The a prema extends over a period of seven 
years, and therefore a youth should be placed with a 
good man—a builder of repute, either on the Thames, 
the Clyde, or the Tyne for preference. Of course, there 
are builders g0 be found on all the principal rivers in 
this country, but where a parent can place his boy on 
either one of the rivers mentioned, let him do so by all 
means, as the lad will then come in contact with all 
classes of river-boat work, the best and mos: varied 
work, and he will also find himself from time to time 
face to face with good people for whom work is leing 
done in the shops, people who are likely to notice a 
bright-faced, obliging, intelligent lad, and to remember 
him when, in future years, he sets up for himself. 

A raw youth in his first year (a lad should be bound 
when he is about fifteen) gets from 3s. to 5s. a 
week, and works usually about ten hours a day. The 
advance on his wages is made at the rate of a couple or 
three shillings per week per year, so that when the lad 
reaches the seventh or last year you will find him in 
receipt of from 15s. to 17s. a week. 

Having served his time, he will either remain in his 
old shop, or go as a skilled hand to some other shop, 
where his wages would be about 36s. to 38s. a week. 

A workman rarely gets more thun two guineas a 
week, but the occupation is really a pleasant one, anda 
very healthy trade to boot, the shops being for the most 
part situate generally on the banks of rivers, in country 
or semi-country spots. The wages ure low, but there is 
always the prospect of a smart young fellow starting 
for himself. So much for the financial side. 

Now for the work. An apprentice in his first year 
would not be called on to do much, nor would he be 
held responsible for anything, beyond sweeping out the 
shops, assisting to keep the stock straight, helping the 
workmen, and learning the tools. There are nearly 
seventy tools to hundle in Loat-building, all having 
to be provided by the journeyman and costing him 
about thirty pounds, but a careful youth will collect 
them during his arpeen onl, so that the burden of 
this outlay will fall but lightly on his shoulders. 

There are two ways of building a boat, one bein 
called the “rule of thumb,” while the other is the usua 
mode of constructing a boat from “lines.” But the 
first obtains generally in most shops. 

Of all the best-known boats, such as, for instance, 
cutters, gige, outriggers, launches, jolly-boats, long- 


It is naturally impossible to vere within the limits of a single article all the details associated with any one 
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If Your Son is Delicate, Make Him a Boat-builder. 


boats, wherries, skiffs, punts and so forth, it is, of course» 
rare for one shop to construct all these kinds, or to have 
a specimen of each on the stocks at one and the same 
time. as almcet every shop in the trade, as a rule, is 
noted for one particular kind of work it turns out, 
although at some of the larger shops in the north boats 
of many descriptions are built under one and the sume 
reof. it is in these latter establishments where a youth 
would learn more about the trade in a general way, 
although it would Le advisable for him to go in for a 
speciality. That is the form most boat-builders take 
nowadays, and it pays best. or 

Say your lad went in for race-boat, building. These 
boats are usually built of cedar for lightness, and skin 
or canvas covered. It wouldn’t take him lon to select 
bad cedar from good, light, flawless, resilient timber, nor 
would judicious selection of the right kind of canvas give 
him much trouble. . 

The early days of his apprenticeship would be 
dedicated to assisting in the cutting out of stem, stern- 
post, and keel, and in tenoning these together. Showing 
proficiency in this work, he would then pass on to the 
next! step, the fixing these parts on building stocks. 
He would be required to assist in fixing the transom and 
moulds of the cross-sections. He would help secure 
these moulds by fixing ribbons or bands of w 
temporarily bent round their outside edges. 

ext would come more delicate work. A lad that 
showed aptitude, and in whom his master felt interest, 
would now have to mark out these edges and the stem 
and stern-post for the purpose of representing the width 
of the plank, the latter usually being about five inches 
wide, with about three-quarters of an inch overlap, 
termed the “land” in clincher-built boats. 

That done, the bottom plank is fitted into the rabbet, 
or groove cut in the kcel, stem, and stern-post to receive 
it, and nailed at intervals of about three inches. 

Much has to be done in the way of planing and 
bevelling edges of planks, in crder to fit them round 
the curve of the moulds, and herein is tested the skill of 
a good workman, the work requiring much judgment 
and experience. When all the plank was on, the young 
improver, or five-year-upprentice would himself put in 
the ribs, first being taught, however, that these ribs are 
of no use unless they are of An:erican elm, on account 
of its straight grain, flexibility, and toughness. 

The youth would find the process of Bending the ribs 
to the required degree of curve, by means of the steam 
kiln, an interesting feature of the industry. As he is 
nearing his time he would be required to fit and nail 
the timbers, and fix over these the “ inwale,” nailing and 
rooving it to the gunwale stryke (a planking)—a spec:e 
of delicate work requiring one to be very exact. 

These are only some of the features of boat-building, 
and are mentioned here merely to demonstrate as far 
as possible the claes of work that boat-building is. 
Nearly every shop has its own system, some buildin, 
their boats from moulds, others by the “ rule-of-thumb,” 
and although it may sound strange, the latter more 
frequently turn out a better boat than the man who 
works by lines. 

Most of the trades and professions which have been 
dealt with in this series so far have been those more 
suitable for strong lads, but boat-building isa line which 
would be found very suitable for a lad who was not 
robust. It would even suit a delicate boy, as there is 
really no very hard work connected with it; that is to 
say, it is not a heavy trade to work at, a very important 
factor witb a father who sees adouble difficulty before him, 
not only in the p'acing of his eon in a trade, rofession, 
or business, but who is also plagued with the knowledge 
that his boy is not over-strong. If this is your experi- 
ence put him to boat-building, where he will have com- 
parative light work, plenty of fresh air, and the 
pies ees 7 making a comfortable living when he starts 

‘or himaelf. 


He was Evidently in Love. 


——— 


“Dost see them cloucs? ” said a Northumbrian swain 
to his sweetheart. 

“Why, yes. Joe.” 

Lg ad that mill?” 

“In course I do!” 

“And that ere shaft, and them buckets, and that 
whirligig going and agoing? Well, then, I wish as 
them clouds, and that mill, and that ere shaft, and all 
them buckets and whirligigs agoing and agoing anil 
agoing, may come down and smash me into a pile o’ 
burnt-out cinders if I don't love thee better nor any lass 
in Tyneside.” . 

When Nettie recovered from this stupendous burst of 
Tyneside e*oquence, she hung her head and began 
singing: 

“Don’t be foolish, Joe!” 

— oo — 

SPARRERGRASS and his wife were wandering among 
the cages in a menagerie. 

“Tsay, dear, what on earth has that anaconda tied 
himeelf up into such an involved knot for?” 

“(Can't say, darling, unless there's something on his 
mind that he wants to remember.” 

——» § =o 


An Editor’s Difficulty. 


A comIcaL incident at Constantinople illustrates what 
thin ice those who use the press have to walk upon under 
the rule of the Sultan. 

There is a Greek benevolent society in Constantinople 
which recently had occasion to publish a pamphlet on 
its work, and on the title page there was put a quotation 
from Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. Very soon after 
it appeared _a_police-officer came to the printing office 
and demanded of the editor that he should give him 
information as to who this Paul was who had been 
writing letters to the people of Galata (one of the 
suburbs of Constantinople), as he had orders to get a 
copy of these letters and to bring the aforesaid Paul to 
headquarters. 

The editor explained that Paul could not be br ught 
to headquarters; he was dead. But the functionary 
retorted that his orders were to bring Paul, and if he 
could not bring Paul, to bring the editor. It was of no 
use to protest that Paul had been dead for eighteen 
hundred years; the editor was taken to headquarters 
and put in prison for several days, until finally the 
Greek Patriarch interfered and presented the bureau of 
censorship with a copy of the letter of Paul, which he 
showed was ad , not to the people of Galata, but 
to a province of the ancient Roman Empire. 

This having been at last made clear, the editor was 
released, 


—— rio 


A PRELIMINARY TRIAL OF THE SLIPPERS.—Mrs- 
Spankwell (to shoe dealer): “ May I try these slippers 
before I take them ?” 

Shoe Dealer: ‘‘ Most certainly, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Spankwell (catching her hopeful over her knee): 
“Cry coftly, Johnny. “Taint as if we was nice and 
cosy at home, you know.” 


ss $e 


Girls, Is This True? 


“ G1R3s between the ages of sixteen and eighteen have 
big feet,” said a fashionable bootmaker to W., “and 
they are rather fat and flabby too, but at about twenty- 
two a remarkable change comes about which not only 
surprises the girls themselves, Lut both puzzles anil 
surprises their bootmakers, The foot then completely 


[The articles already published under this heading ere: 1) The subsides. the flabbiness disappears, the flesh becom: 
rx W. Non ga Royal Navy pW No 448s Hem, | firmer, the muscles and tendons get stronger, and the 
Dockyard ations’ (P.W. No. 449), The Consular | bones become well set. Altogether a great ifference is 
Service ** Ww. 480), “Lady Orchestras” (P.W. 


alan t seen. 

Rate SW. ‘No. a “Yos, we have great difficulty with girls of seven- 
(P.W. Ne. 484), ‘* Farming and teen or thereatouts, for they now require a boot or shee 
ave] as large as a full-grown woman's. "When they get older 
and the foot becomes settled, new boots made on the old 
last will be found too large, and it is only when tle 
young ladies complain that their new shoes are too liz 
that we know the foot has undergone the change jit 
described. Then explanations have to be given, but th 
bootmaker doesn’t mind this eo much, for a woman. ~ 
she grows older, likes to be told that her foot is etting 
smulicr. After forty, the feet of a woman go back '« 
the fat and flabby state, and herein grows trouble !: 
the bootmaker, who has to state in explanation why t)” 
last pair of shoes do not fit that the cause lies in t! « 
fact that her feet are getting bigger. 

“No, I don’t think that cycling increases the siz« 
a girl’s foot. True, one or two of our lady cyclin- 
customers have asked us to make their new boots « 


Sarzors are hard workers; they are often compelled 
to serve three-masters. 


ee et 
Passencer: “Hi! guard! My hat’s blown off. I 
shall catch my death of cold.” 

Guard: “ Better not. You're rnuning at a penny a 
mile now; but it’s a shilling a mile for defuncts!” 
— oe ie 

Mrs. Jottyzoy: “ Where on earth have you been?” 


Mr. J.: “I cannot tell lie; I’ve ben at m’ offish.” 
Mrs. J.: “That's where we differ. I can tell a lie— 


when I hear one.” (Cruel silence, during which some- | shade larger, but this aiBealty is got over by makin- 
hing is heard to drop.) them ‘full.’ We have never altered the length.” 
.: ee ooo 


MAGISTRATE (bald-headed): “If half what the witnesses 
testify against you is true, your conscience must be us 
black as your hair.” 

Prisoner: “If a man’s conscience is regulated by his 
hair, then your worship hasn't any conscience at all.” 
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SEND IN YOUR ATTEMPTS 


=— BY — 


the 17th. 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS FOR YOU. 


COUPONS 
from all the 
papers may be 
sent in one 


. parcel. 


£25 FOR A NEWSAGENT OR BOOKSTALL CLERK. £5 FOR EACH OF THE BOOKSTALL BOYS. £50 FOR WITNESSES. 


O win this substantial sum of money, all you have to do is to fill 
up the coupon below, giving in the proper place the number of 
births and the number of deaths which will occur in the thirty- 
three great towns in the United Kingdom for the week ending 
April 2and, 1899. 

Then write down your name and address and ask five of your friends to write 
their names and addresces in the epaccs provided. Any coupon not bearing these 
naincs will be disqualified. 

Also ask the neweagent or bookstall clerk, from whcm you obtain this copy of P.W., 
to insert his mame and address in the space provided. Although such w course is 
-hviously to his advantage, it is not compulyvory for the coupon to bear his signature. 

Witnesses, newsagents, and bcokstall clerks may sign apy number of coupons, and 
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whose forecasts are 6,900 and 2,900 will take precedence over the competitur whose 
forecasts are, say, 7,000 and 2,997 respectively. 

All cor:espondence regarding this competition must be addressed to The Editer, 
Pearson’s Weekly, Henvictta Strect, London, W.C., and NO'T marked BIRTHS, Only 
envelopes cuntiining coupons should te marked in this way. 


It must be clearly understood that all persors who enter for this com- 
petition must abide by the decision of the Editor in any question that may 
arise in connection with the competition. 
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All attempts to be addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, Loncon, W.C , and the envelope to be marked in the left-hand corner 


w.th .he word: “ Bir.hs.’’ 


competitors may sign each other’s as witnesses. NN el Reece re aoe 


To the person whose attempt is correct we will pay the sum of £1,0G0. 

To the newsagent or bookstall clerk whose name appears on the winning 
coupon we will pay the sum of £25, and £5 to each of the boys attached 
to the bookstall from which the paper was bought. 

To each of the witnesses whose names appear on the winning coupon we 
will pay the sum of £10. 

If no competitor estimates the correct number of births and deaths, the 
£1,000 will be awarded to the individual wkose forecast is most nearly 
correct. 

In the event of two or more fersons being correct, the £1,000 will be 
divided amongst them. This condition applies also to the £25 for the news- 
agent or bookstall clerk, the £5 for bookstall Loys, and the £10 for each of 
the persons who sign the winning coupons. 


SOME POINTS TO REMEMBER. 


Asa guide to your est'imate we give below the number of B:rths and Deaths which have taken 
place in the thirty-three largest towns in th: United Kingdom for the corresponding period 
during the past three years. 


Registered during the Week 


Registered during the Week | Registered during the Week! 
Ending April 25th, 1896. 


Ending Arril 24th, 1897. Ending April 23rd, 1898. 
Births. Deaths. Births. 1 eaths. ' Deaths. 
6,783 4,062 3,905 


The fgeres pub'ished by the Registrer-Gcneral wil! be taken as correct. On Cecember 2nd, 
a%¢8, a ccmyctiticn gin ilar to this wes declared ley cl by the Apycal Court. 


THIS COMPETITION CLOSES ON MONDAY, APRIL 17th. 
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: : My estimate is 
Cne competitor may send in any number of attempts, but ( 
each coupon must Ie signed by five persons under the con- te De at hs-cvceececcceene see ces cor sesccceeonecoccoccece 
ditions mentioned akove. i 

‘The addresses of the five witnesses must be written in full. 
If, however, they are all of the same town, it will be sufficient 
if the sentence, “ All of Bradford, or Livergcol, or Glasgow,” as 
the ense may Le, is written on the margin. 

It is neceseary for each coupon sent in by one competitor 
to bear five signatures, but the same five people may sign as 
many coupons as they like. It is not neceseary for cach com- 
petitor to find a fresh set of witnesses for cach coupon. Com- 

- petitors may sign for one another. 

Ther2 is no objection to rubler stamps being uscd in place 
of signatures. 

Coupons from Home Notes, Sucrt Stories, M. A. P., 
Sunpay Reapgr, Bie Bupcet, Pick-Mr-Up, and Pastimes 
are all available in this comretition. 

You may keep all the coupons and send them in to reach 
here by the closing day if you wish. 

‘The coupons belorging to each seyarate competitor must 
be inclored in one envelope or yarcel. Two or thice com- 
petitors may not send in together. 


The prize will te awarded to the competitor whose two 
figures are correct or most nearly correct. For example, if tho Soeieisa leeks enisieelate Slee elsesasieelsiess 
correct figures are 7,0CO and 2,C00 respectively, the competitor * if a book: tall clerk the name cf the station will be sufficient. 
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WHEN YOU SUBMIT MSS, { and pay for. The last editor who refused this is not quite | “ You are open to accept good articles. 


well vince [ remonstrated with him. You a:e an intelligent | accept good money. Cun we exchange ?” 
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j large figures. 
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Tam anxious to 


man. I have spoken.” 
Some of the Letters that Contributors 
Fancy should Accompany their Efforts. 
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Tue winner of the solid silver pencil-case offered in this 
competition is 
Mr. George Bond, 
68 Bryngias Road, 
Newport, Mon. 
Below are some of the smartest letters submitted : ' 
‘*T should like to know if the inclosed MS. is accepted, if 
not, why it is excepted.” | 


“T have written a story which I am sending by special 
iu-esenger. Will you kindly read it, and if it annoys you, | 
you have my permission to kick the messenger down stairs | 
(to relieve your feelings) as I have a grudge against him.” young I trust you will guide him to walk safely by your 

| waste-paper basket and deposit him in the compositor’s 

“ T incloge an article which is so pe ey that your printer | room. If, however, you should find him tiresome and dis- 
will be able to print it without the aid of a light. I havea obedient, I inclose stamps for his return. 
few more articles of a similar sort which I shall send along | 
shortly. Meanwhile please send along some spondulicks, as | 
! wish the li business to be bread to me, though I 
have never been bred to it.” | 


“As I thought your readera might be interested in the 
Dreyfus affair, and would like to know something about it, 


rather heivy I am eending it by goods train. 
when you return the box, please.” 


“I trust you will detect the ‘budding genius’ in the 
accompanying MSS. If you fail to publish it you will 


‘budding genius’ has learnt how to shoot. N.B.—With a 
rifle.” 


«J inclose my first MS., which I should strongly advise 
you not to publish, as it will be of immense value in a few 
ears, when my name has become a household word in the 
fitersry world. In the meantime you can send me a cheque 


“ Inclosed please find MS., which I wish you to publish | for £5 0n account.” 


—_ 


I am sending you a few cuttings in a small box. As it is ; 
You will get ; 
it into the office casily if you remove the door. Send cheque | 


make a worse M(e)SS than 1 have, as I warn you the , 


1 ; 
“TI am sending you an original story, and as it is so very | Street, 


PRESENTLY WE SHALL ANNOUNCE A STARTLING COMPETITION. 


“ Dear sir, kindly accept inclosed. its appearance in P.W. 
| will certainly improve the circulation of both the Weckly 
_ and the Daly, yours faithfully, T. Dary.” 


“The accompanying M&. is a story of animation without 
exaggeration, written after careful consideration and 
deliberation, and should it gain publication, will be read 
with admiration by the whole population, and give me 
| gratification and jollification. Should it meet with dis- 
| approbation and annihilation, I shall forward another with- 
| out hesitation. Yours in anticipation.” 
PP PPPPFPX 

The following competitors have each received a copy of 

“Tne Rap or THE DETRIMENTAL ” 


G. Manning, 37 Elmside, Exeter; J. Pringle, 8 Hope Street, Edin- 
A. , 97 Camden Street, Birmingham ; RB. Bullock, 
tain gee yy emer 
corn, near ‘on.; J.B. ws, jour , Not 

102 Northgate St: : 


Lane, leshill, ford ; Chas. Barklie, Hill Hall, Lis! 

J. Cheyne, 70 Jute Street, Aberdeen ; patina eg a Aer » Bolton ; 

Miss J. Wallace, Whit!etts House, near Ayr, N.B.; A. Adcock, 100 

Mortimer Rood, Kings’and Road, N. ; B. Lyall Grete, Lower Wyke 

Lod er; C, Treva Little |, Eesez; J. Cheyne, 

28 Victoria Street, Basford, Stoke-on-Trent ; A pete, oe Street, 
trong, of 


Bath; R. Thom, 16 Seedhill Road, ; W. Arms 
Butler, N te, Totnes; F. A. Parry, 
Thomas Dunby, Queen Street, Brandun, 


“eed 
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WASHING THE FACE 
- OF THE €ARTH. 


A New THEORY WHICH PREDICTS THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE WORLD BY WATER. 


Tue Great Flood occurred 4,003 years ago. There 
have been several deluges recorded in history besides 
that one, as that of Ogyges—which we read overflooded 
almostall Attica—and that of Dencalion, which drowned 
all Thessaly, in Greece. i 

We state these facts so that you may be quite pre- 
pared to hear that another great deluge, according to 
many learned and modern geologists, threatens the 
earth. We are told this may come at any moment, 
burying the greater part of the continents of Europe, 
Asia, and North America under millions of tons of 
water, and probably replacing them with new continents 
in the southern hemisphere. 

This new deluge is to be brought about by the 
ielting‘of the great Antarctic ice-cap which now, so some 
scientists contend, holds an enormous quantity of water 
in its frosty grasp. Once released, this vast liquid 
volume will rush northward submerging continents as 
it flows. Now, this isimportunt, if true, and interesting 
even if only an erudite vision. Se ee 

Perhaps, even after reading the data which is given 
hy these geologists, who have devoted much time to the 
study of their favourite subject, some timorous people 
will want to rush into the belief that such a story is 
incredible. ae 

As a matter of fact, two or three separate expeditions 
are now on their way to Antarctic regions to try to 
discover the extent of the rift, which is the threatening 
agent, in the great Polar ive-cap. Perhaps when they 
yeturn more definite information may be obtained. 

As to the formation of the ice-cup, it is only too 
evident how it has grown. The first great cause behind 
it is the excessive cold of the southern hemisphere, and 
the next is the abundance ind continuity of the snow- 
fall throughout all these regions. Then, too, we are 
told it never rains or thaws there. ; 

Certainly the samples of bud weather we have been 
experiencing in this country recently, coming at an 
unexpected time, rather tend to confirm these Lsturbed 
veological and atmospherical conditions. 

If we examine a map of the world we shull recognis2 
that the surface of the globe is unequally divided into 
land and water ; about one-fourth is lund. The largest 
share of the land is in the northern hemisphere, where 
the proportion of the land to the water is as, it ie com- 
puted, 415 to 1,000, while in the southern poe 
the proportion of the land to the water is as only 128 to 
1,000. 

In proof of the translation of the oceans southward 
and the consequent drainage of the northern continent, 
consider the relutions of the hemispheres, when the 
“pull” of the Antarctic ice-cap will be evident. At one 
time all the existing lands of the northern hemisphere 
were covered by wuter. 

At the points nearest to the North Pole which have 
been reached the soundings have never been more than 
300 fathoms. The depth of the German Ocean and the 
Irish Sea may lhe put at forty fathoms. These 
oceans were much deeper in earlier times; the ice-cap 
has drawn or “ pulled” the waters towards itzelf. 

With respect to the mountains of ice really in exist- 
ence at the South Pole. as all geologists agree in saying, 
it follows inevitably that many huge icebergs must be 
constantly breakiny off from its outer edges and drifting 
away tothe northward. Such is found to be really the 
case. Reports frum an expedition now exploring the 
South Polar regions confirm the theory that the warmth 
is increasing there. If 80, the change would favour the 
breaking-up of the ice-cap, and the dissolved waters 
would flow Lack and find Their level on territory now 
occupied by man, but which in long ages past was the 
bed of oceans. 

A recent report said: “ We had comparatively high 
temperature during our voyage—a higher than Sir 
James Ross experienced, and higher than thoce observed 
last year by the whaling fleet south of Cape Horn.” 

Indeed, the reports altogether relating to these vast 
ivebergs in the southern oceans have been so many of 
late years that it cannot be doubted that the disintegra- 
tion of the great glacier at the South Pole is now pro- 
ceeding on a scale that menaces the whole civil 
world with destruction. If there is a fact clearer than 
any other it is that the earth has been the scene in 
and again of the most tremendous cataclysms. Needless 
to recall at this moment all the books that have been 
written to show that the face of the world can be ex- 
pa only by such deluges, and now the threatened 

reaking-up of the Antarctic ice-cup foreordains another. 

Proofs of the coming deluge seem to be afforded again 
Vy the frequent recurrence of large boulders—further 
evidences of past cataclysms. Innumerable blocks of 
rock of all dimensions have been torn at various periods 
from regions presumably near the North Pole, and 
transported along every meridian down to the fifty- 
second parallel, and raised to altitudes exceeding. in 
many cases, 500 yards above their starting-point. The 
nearer ony are to the Pole the more considerable are 
their number and dimensions. Some of these huge 
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boulders weigh thousands of tons, and their displace- 
ment und translation could only have taken place 
eg the agency and strength of powerful cata- 
clysms. 

TT abaniak states that a great deluge recurs every 
10,500 years, and there have been fourteen such. 

To go back again to the Antarctic oer As soon 
as this began forming, it began “ pulling” the waters of 
the ocean across the Equator into the southern hemi- 
sphere. At various points al] over the northern hemi- 
sphere there are ancient cea margins which indicate 
beyond cavil or question that the ocean once stood at 
the height at which we find these markings, or more 
than a thousand feet higher than at present. ; 

As this great Antarctic ice cap grew and grew, it of 
course gradually displaced the centre of the earth's 
gravity to the southward, until it is now two or three 
miles from the position it occupied before the sinister 
growth began forming. : 

The situation, then, of the whule question resolves 
iteelf into this: 

‘rhe development of the great glacier at the South Pole 
has reached the point which immediately precedes its 
sudden breaking up into fragments. It is computed, 
therefore, that at any day or hour the abrupt disintegra- 
tion of these millions of cubic miles of ice may let loose 
all the accumulated waters of the southern hemispiere, 
and start them northward on the:r dreadful mission of 
destruction. 

The glaciers of Greenland and other northein 
territories will at once uttract these floating bergs and 
waters, and will come pouring across the Equator in a 
water-wall a mile high, bearing on their crests the 
gigantic fragments of the ice-cap, which will be hurled 
against and sul merge all the low-lying lands mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. 

This deplorable aquatic cataclysm, however, is not 
likely to disturb the peace of those folk at present living 
on the earth. We may safely assume thut a gigantic 
mass of ice which has taken centuries to accumulate is 
not going to dissolve in a few months, or even years. 


The Victim of Ready-Mixed Paint. 


Juppock: “I wish I could lay my bands for a minute 
or two on the fiend who invented ready-mixed paint. 
I'll bet he’d never invent any more infernal machines.” 

Haddock: * Why, what's the matter?” 

Juddock: “Old man, you're a friend of mine; let me 
warn youso‘emnly, earnestly, agamst ready-mixed paint. 
It’s the most dreadful habit that can get attached on 
cne. Beside it the whisky, morphine, and cocaine 
habits are innocent eccentricities. It creeps into your 
life in the subtle, insinuating guise of economy, but 
once it fastens its fatal brush to your fingers, expense is 
nothing to you; me cheerfully sacrifice your time, your 
money, your cothes, your home, and your family upon 
its diabolical altar ; you—but I can’t stop any longer, I 
must hurry down to White, Lead & Putty’s for——” 

Haddock: * Hold on a minute and I'll go with you. 
I a a tin of red paint to touch up the garden 
gate. 

Juddock: “Don't do it! Don't yet it! Die first! 
Why, that’s the very way I began, and you see before 

on the result! hy, I think of nothing but paint, 
dream of nothing but paint; Ieat, I sleep. I move and 
have my being in the fetid atmosphere of paint. The 
vases Jooked so well that I went over the hall chairs. 
Then the floor of the hall iteelf needed a coat. Next I 
painted the fence. Since then I have painted the 
thtub, cellar stairs, window boxes, three or four window 
sills, the children’s playroom, and my bicycle. To-day I 
begin cn the outside of the house, and when and where 
it will end I don't know. It is indeed true as Shake- 
speare wrote: 
* Paint—ready mixed—is a mongter of so smeary mien 
As tu be huted needs but to be seen; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
Nothing cscapes upon the whole darned place." 

“Take warning from the paint-ridden wretch you see 
before you; fool with intoxicants and flirt with narcotics 
all you want to, but don’t, I adjure you, don't touch 

y-mixed paint:” 

Haddock: “Humph! If it’s so awful, why aren't 
you man enough to give it ur ?” 

Juddock: “Me? Why, it’s my wife!” 


ee 


MakrpriaGk is a lottery in which all draw something— 
usually a perambulator. 
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LicHtTNinG struck a hall where some of Wagner's 
music was being rendered, and the leader the 
orchestra merely motioned to the ma at the big drum 
to hit it more gently in the next movement. 


— 


” — A cued Mrs, Tosales to her husband, who 
was going out o! e,“ bring me t 
ate ea ee 
“Snuff, Mrs. , snuff!” he ejaculated, 
0m with his hand on the latch. ON —— 


M 
‘oodies, the times are too hard to aann a pe 


extravagance; you must tickle your nose with a 
straw.” 


. WEEK ENDING 
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SOME NEW IDEAS. 


AN artificial rubber, as good as the real thing, is now 
made of glue and glycerine mixed with a sulphur oil, 
such as ichthyol. 

AN electric arc lamp for use under water—a consum- 
mation that bas bafiied electricians for years—has been 
produced by a German firm. : 


Corks for bottles are now made of soft white wood: 
such as willow and poplar. They will serve the purpose 
in all cases where the pressure inside the bottle is not 
great. 

A MANCHESTER doctor, after five years’ observation 
and experience of influenza, states that cinnamon is the 
best drug to cure the disease. It may be taken as a 
decoction, or in the form of tabloids. 


“ Mansak ” is the name of a new wineral, of a lus- 
trous black, discovered on the island of Barbadoes. 
According to experts, it is petrified petroleum mixed 
with solid organic matter. It will form a valuable fuel, 
far superior to coal. 


THE gases from blast-furnaces, which have hitherto 
been wasted, are now being used for driving gas-engines. 
In Germany, where the experiment has been tried, it is 
claimed that this neglected product is exceedingly 
economical and satisfactory, as it costs but little to 
secure the gas. 

SorE throat, toothache, lumbago, and other painful 
maladies can be cured by the application of a current ot 
hot air. The air is heated electrically, and directed to 
the affected part, passing over a spiral of heated wire as 
it goes. The uching of a badly-decayed tooth has been 
stopped in five minutes by this method. 


TIMBER is now seasoned electrically. It is placed in 
a solution of borax, resin, and carbonate of soda, in a 
large tank, and connected to an electric circuit. The 
effect of the action of the current is to make the sap 
rise to the top of the bath, while the solution enters the 
pores of the timber. The process lasts fur seven or 
eight hours, and then the wood is dried. Timber may 
be seasoned in this way in a few days, and is equal to 
that which has been stored for five years. 


Tue Sanitary Mattress Co., of Cable Street, London, 
E.C., have placed on the market a new mattress that 
should find as much favour with private individuals as 
it appears to be doing with steamship and railway 
companies and certain public institutions. The cover 
is stuffed with a patent material that is impervious to 
damp, odourless, and thoroughly sterilised ; it is 
absolutely clean, and can be re-made over and over 
again. The prices of these mattresses compare very 
favourably with others. ; 

AN ingenious gentleman has evolved tke following 
idea for rescuing ple from the upper floors of 
burning buildings: Firemen are to be provided with « 
gun loaded with a steel projectile, to which is attached 
the end of a fine steel wire. The gun is aimed at the 
window where people are seen calling for help, and the 
projectile is discharged by gunpowder. Those in dis- 
tress seize the end of the wire when the shot falls into 
the room, and commence to haul it in; and attached to 
this wire is a stout rope, that furnishes a way of escape 
from the flames. 


Messrs. MARSHALL AND Co., of Clayton, Manchester, 
are the mukers of a lead seal to supersede the old form 
of wax seal for securing the string with which the neck. 
of bags are tied. Millers, seed merchants, cement 
merchants and all who seal their bags or packages in 
the manner mentioned, will find these seals a great 
improvement. The string is passed through the space 
between the two connected pieces that compose the 
seal, the lutter is quickly and easily clenched, and the 
result is security. are sold in various sizes from 
1s. per 1,000 upwards. 

M. Dvussanp, a French scientist, formulates the 
theory that if eget were made larger they would 

the sounds moreloudly. He says that the longer 
the furrow in the wax, the londer the sound, and he has 
constructed a phonograph with a cylinder of increased 
size that revolves with nigel tar ah greater rapidity. 
in order to obtain this result. In an experiment, an 
ordinary instrument was made to repeat sounds into the 
new one; on making the a phon h emit the 
sounds, they were found to anak toed r than the 
original, instead of fainter, as usually happens, thu- 
confirming the theory. 

A REMARKABLE example of ingenuity has recently 


been exhibited by an inmate of an asylum. Tw: 
medicine bottles of ordinary size have been fitted up in 
imitation of a ter's shop and a garden with i: 
well yoepentvely- the former there are the planiny 
bench, sawblock, planes, saws, chisels, and other tools. 
with pieces of , and various objects in different 


stages of manufacture; the steel parts of the tools aie 
covered with tinsel, and the wood stained or coloured tc 
represent mahopany, In the other bottle are the 
well, bucket and windlass, trees and different domestic 
ne All these have been ineerted into the 

through the necks in sections and put together 
inside. pier J first dipped in glue and then 


were 
joined by the aid of a r pair of 


No religious magazine studies the tastes and wants of o!d and young to the same extent as THE SUNDAY READER. 
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Taken from Life. 


—— 


TrutHs STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


WHILE, as critics are fond of saying. u story is a 
story, and must stand or fall as such in the estimation 
of the reader without regard to its truth or otherwise, 
tlere is no denying the attractiveness in most people's 
eyes of histories which have the advantage of being 
proved to be narratives of actual fact. The well-worn 
proverb, that truth is ever so much stranger than 
tiction—nay, that romance (as a paradoxist might aver) 
actually plagiarizes from actual life—attests the linger- 
ing instinct of the general reader to hanker after stories 
that shall be not only interesting but also true. No 
further apology for the following narratives need be 
offered than the statement, which, they themselves will 
hear out, that they are quite as ren&rkable and interest- 
ing in their way as any product of the average novelist; 
and that they are accurate in every detail is attested by 
the circumstance that the events described are so 
described in the actual words of the actors in these 
little romances of real life, received at first hand and 
verified by impartial witnesses, and by a photograph of 
the narrator, which, to any discerning eye, will of itself 
yive testimony of intelligence und integrity; for the 
human face tells a tule to which even the amateur 
physiognomist cannot be wholly insusceptible. 

The stories printed below form part of a series of 
such histories, which, should they be appreciated by 
the public, will be continued from time to time, with 
the same careful precautions to secure absolute and 
undeviating accuracy that have been used in collecting 
the following examples, all of which have been culled 
from newspapers of unquestionable credit and veracity. 


TRUE STORY No. I. 
AN ECHO OF THE WELSH COAL STRIKE. 


THOSE of us who have been fortunate enough to have 
our lot cast in large towns, where all the luxuries which 
_ minister to man’s com- 
fort are to be obtained, 
know but little of the 
terrible conditions under 
which hundreds of thou- 
sands of our fellow- 
beings in Great Britain 
have to toil for a liveli- 
hood. In towns, it is 
true, great privations 
exist amongst the lower 
classes; but they have 
opportunities, after their 
day's work is over, of 
obtaining that recreation 
which is so necessary to 
persons whose occupa- 
tion is of a confined or 
sedentary character. But 
even recreation is denied 
to thousands of miners 
in South Wales, for the 
valleys in which they 
toil are so narrow and 
(From a photograph.) steep that recreation 
grounds are an impossibility. This may be the reason— 
and, one would think—a very plausible one—why so 
much sickness prevails amongst the mining com- 
munity, where thin, pale-faced men, and haggard 
women and children are constantly inet with. 

A striking example of the sufferings brought on by 
the nature of a collier's occupation came under the 
notice recently of a reporter on the Bridgend Chronicle 
staff. In his professional capacity he was commissioned 
to interview a young man, Mr. James Thomas, 6 Baxter 
Terrace, Glyncorrwg, who, it was well known, had been 
suffering from some internal complication for many 
moaths, the nature ef which had baffled some of the 
most enpecienced hysicians in South Wales. 

On asking for Mr. James Thomas, the journatist was 
somewhat surprised at being confronted hy a young 
man of ruddy complexion, who, with beaming eyes and 
springy step, looked the picture of perfect health. 

After a few preliminary remarks the reporter said: 
“Your looks certainly belie the sensational stories 
which have been circulated, Mr. Thomas. Have you 
really been as bad as people represent you to be?” 

“Well,” replied the young miner, who was only 
twenty-six years of age, “I have been a t sufferer 
for many years. About ten years ago, whilst busy at 
work un und, I was seized with violent pains in 
the back, but thought it was only a passing fit, so never 
troubled further about it. However, the pain came on 
= sania, rg after that I was subject to terrible spells 
a cons ly 2 pe i0 ds.” 

* Were you incapacitated from work ?” 

Oh, yea, sometimes for a fortnight or three weeks ut 


MR. JAS. THOMAS, 
GLYNCORRWG. 


a time, and about eighteen months ago I became so 
bad that I had to give up my employment altogether. 
I had consulted my locsl doctor, but obtained very 
little relief, and people advised me to go to Cardiff 
Infirmary. At this time I could neither sit, stand, nor 
lie without experiencing the most horrible pain, and I 
had become so thin and ill that my mother, who went 
me me to Cardiff, thought I was about to die in the 
rain. 

“How did you yet on at the Infirmary ?” 

“Well, I did not obtain much relief, although I tried 
many medicines, and I cane home from the Infirmary 
very little better than I went in.” 

* What was the nature of your illness 2” 

“The doctors told me it was lumbago; and colliers 
are, you know, as a class. subject to this complaint.” 

* How do you account for it?” 

“It is because of the stooping pos'tion in which ‘they 
have to work. For many hours together they have to 
Jabour. cramped up. sometimes with water dripping on 
them from the roof, and at all times on damp earth 
and in a foul atmosphere.” 

“To what do you ascribe your recovery from this 
terrible malady ?” 

© Well, sir, I will tell you. Iam sure the doctors at 
Cardiff did not understand my complaint, for I have 
medicine in the house now which they gave me, and 
which did me no good whatever. One day, however, 
ny father was glancing over one of the loval papers, 
when he came acrozs an «advertisement for Dr. 
Williams’ pink pills for pale people. We decided to 
try a box, as the advertisement mentioned that they 
were good for lumbago.” 

* With what result?” querie: the Pressman. 

“ With the result that after the first box I found some 
slight relief, which encouraged me to try a second one. 
After taking the second there was a marked improve- 
ment in my condition; my limbs becume easier, my 
appetite returned, and I so». after taking six or seven 
boxes, felt healthier than I had done for many months.” 

“And you attribute your wonderful recovery 
entirely to Dr. Williams’ pink pills?” 

“ Yes, I do. 1 feel convinced that if I hadn't taken 
them I should never be where I am now.” 

“ Do you ever feel any of the old symptoms now ?” 

“Occasionally, when I have done a hard dey's work. 
But, on the whole, I am stronger and healthier than 
ever I was.” 

Mr. Thomas's father, who was present at this interest- 
ing conversation, fully bore out his son's statement, 
and said the whole family blessed the day when they 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Williams’ pink pills. 
“The cure is a wonderful one,” continued Mr. Thomas, 
senior, ‘‘und we are very pleased to bear testimony to 
the excellence of the pills. No one who did not know 
my son some years ago can realise the great change 
which has been brought about in him.” 


TRUE STORY No. II. 
A FAIR PEDESTRIAN INTERVIEWED. 


“I am passionately fond of flowers, and find « great 
aimee oe walking through Kew Gardens,” said 

rs. Nellie Dor’, a lady of charming appearance to a 
Weekly Dispatch reporter, “though not long since I 
feared I should never see the Gardens again. Until 
two years ago I never had a day's illness, but then I had 
a severe attack of rheumatic fever, which taught me 
what pain was. For three months I was confined to 
my bed, and had it not been for my two little girls. 
sate 1 pictured as motherless, I would not have cared 
to live. 

“Good nursing pulled me through the illness at last, 
as the doctor admitted, but I found I was then ina 
terribly weak condition, unable to move a limb, turn 
in , or raise a cup ; 
to my lips. At the 
slightest exertion I 
would burst into a 
violent perspiration. For 
weeks i lay in this 
wretched state, until 
one day I attempted to 
get up when the nurse 
was downstairs. but I 
had misjudged my 
strength, for I reeled 
and fell on the floor with 
a crash. I shen began 
to give up hope, an 
thought I should be- 
come a confirmed 774: 
invalid, and yet all this“ 
time I was longing to he }*"" 
in Kew Gardens once ', 
more. Then Ihappencd 
to read of a person who 
had been snatched from 
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Fe a pile MRS. DORE OF HARRINGAY, 
and asked Fe nurse if (From @ photoyraph), 


they would do me any good; she merely laughed, but 

ing struck with the idea, 1 wrote to my friend. 
Miss Jennie Steele, a popular singer, and ghe brought 
me a box of the pills, which I hid under my pillow. 
That one box restored me to health; before I had taken 
half the pills I was walking about the room, and in less 
than a fortnight I was out of doors, I continued 


taking Dr. Williams’ pink pills. when the giddiness 
left me and my appetite returned ; in less than three weeks 
Thad walked all the way from here Mis. Doré resides at 
67 Stanhope Gurdens, Harringay) “to Kew, right 
through the Gardens, and back again: and my friends 
know { have continued to do so once or twice a week.” 

Although Mrs. Doré is but twenty-eight years of age. 
she has had eight years of happy married life. and her 
two children still have their mother to care for them. 
thanks to Dr. Williams’ pink pills, which are not like 
ordinary medicine, as it is at the root. not at the mere 
symptoms of disease that they strike, and thus it is that 
‘er have cured so many different disorders of the blood 
and nerves, such as rheumatism, sciatica, anemia. heart 
ataxy disease, debility, consumption, St. Vitus’ dance. 
neuralgia, spinal disease, paralysis. and locomotor ataxy. 
The genuine pills always bear the full name, Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People; do not accept worthless 
substitutes. but. if in doubt, obtain them from 
Dr. Wilhams’ Medicine Company, Holborn Viaduct. 
London, at two shillings and nine a Lox. or six for 
thirteen shillings and ninepence ; they act directly on the 
blood, nerves, and spine. 


TRUE STORY No III. 
AT QUARRY COTTAGE, 


OLD-FASHIONED quarrying is carried on ‘safely and 
profitably at Hénicknowle, a village about three miles 
north-west of Plymouth. The quarry is a considerable 
one, and in its very centre stands a row of cottages, 
the inhabitants of which pay not the slighest heed tu 
the frequent blusting operations. 

One of its present inhabitants is Mrs. M. J. Manning ; 
she lives at No. 2 Quarry Cottages, and she told « 
representative of the Western Daily Merenry the 
following story : 

“I came here lust February from  Lostwithiel 
(Cornwall), and do you know I was ill almost from the 
time I got here, I had 
had influenza regularly 
each year, in June 
month, for three or four 
yeurs, and it left me 
very weak indeed. I 
had tobe attended like 
achild. First of all 1 
would be taken with 
cold shivers, then I 
would burn and sweat, 
and ache in every joint. 
I went to a doctor, but 
he did me no good; he 
said I was suffering 
from weakness follow- 
ing influenza, and gave 
me some medicine, but 
it had no effect. Then 
the doctor suid I was 
suffering from a wastiny disease, and it's true I lost 
six pounds in weight in a fortnight. 

“It was dreadful. I could not stand without help, 
or do anything. I sat down for hours and cried, and I 
often said ‘I wish I was dead.’ The pains I suffered no 
one would believe. Fora long time I couldn't get out 
of bed, and when at last I got stronger, 1 had to be led 
about.and to have somebody's arm to lean on. Mrs. 
Martin, who used to live next door, took me out, and 

leaving go my arm just a second, I fell down all of a 

heap, and had to ke carried in. If I went into the 

village, I staggered so that I attracted people's 
attention.” 

“Didn’t you try any fresh doctors, or any other 
medicines ? ” 

* Well, I sent to Plymouth to Iuy a box of 
Dr. Williams’ pink pills for pale people, but careless] 
enough, bought threepennyworth of common pink 
pills in mistake, and they nearly killed me. They 
served me awfully, so that I fairly rolled on the floor in 
pain. I was a lot worse than before, and had pains in 
my neck, head, back, stomach—cverywhere. My joints 
ached us they never had b-fore, and I was perfectly 

ieee Then I wrote away to the firm for Dr. 


MRS. MANNING OF 
HONICKNOWLE. 
(From a photograph.) 


Williams’ pink pills for pale people. sv that I should 
be sure to yet the genuine pills. They were sent to me 
promptly, and after the first box I could feel myself 
tter and stronger, and free from nearly all the pain. 
I had three boxes in all, and when I had taken them 
I could eut and enjoy food, could do my own house- 
work, and could get about splendidly. I've been 
gaining ever since. I've OREN up over a stone in 
, weight, and I'm a different woman altogether. I don't 
| look ill now, do I?” 
| The representative was bound to confess Mrs. 
Manning looked a picture of health, and he also 
reminded her that he had met her carrying « large 
pitcher of water up the slope leading to the cottages. 

Oh, yes,” she said, “I can do all that now. I'm 
quite well, not a sign of the old illness. Instead of a 
recurrence of the influenza at the usual month, I've 
never felt better than I do now, and I expect I've suid 
good-bye to that.” 

“What do you think of this ‘showing a photograph 
of a handsome girl of about twenty summers); isn’t 
she a fine girl? That's my sister, and it was taken 
just after she recovered, thanks to Dr. Willinms’ pink 
pe from anemia and some other complaints that 
1d made her look dreadful.” 
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LENDING AT 1,000: PER-CENT. | PARIS EXHIBITION of 1900. 


How Tommy ATKINS LENDS AND Borrows. 


‘Yes, money-lending is absolutely prohibited in the 
A ony nevertheless it does exist, though under a cloak 
which none but those who are fully acquainted with the 
system could penetrate,” said a non-commissioned 
utlicer in a smart regiment to P.W. 

“Personally, I have the greatest objection to the 
matter and never lent even a chum a penny, except in 
the friendly way when interest was neither expected nor 
offered. But most of the rank and file are too often in 
need of a few shillings, and others who have a bit of 
capital ure too anxious to increase it, for the pernicious 
system not to exist. 

“T can assure you that the interest in most of these 
eases would make a fashionable money-lender’s mouth 
water. Sixty per cent. is not to be despised, especially 
when the transaction is fairly safe; but in all the cases 
I have known of money-lending in the Army, the 
percentages have seldom been lower than $00 or 350 per 
annum, while they are, as often as not, over a 1,000 per 
ent. per annum. 

“ Supposing a fellow wants a loan of 10s. to take his 
sweetheart out for a real treat, he gues cautiously to 
work with « chap. generally sj eaking a non-com., who 
he knows will lend him the sum he wants. ‘The trans- 
action is quite se-ret and the question of interest is 
neverrouched, but both the parties’ know beforehand 
what is expected and what must be paid. If the 10s. is 
lent for a month the sum to be repaid at the end of that 
period is 12s., or for two months 148.; and that you sce 
is at the rate of 24) per cent. per annum, isn’t it? 

“Generally a chap does not borrow more than 5s., 
and that fora month only. Even that sum is not fre- 
quently lent, for the money-lending chaps in the Army 
prefer to lend smaller sums for shorter periods by 
which they risk losing less and can gain a very great 
deal more. 

“The sum of a shilling is the most common loan, 
snd this is readily lent*-and small wonder ‘—at the 
interest of 3d. or 25 per cent. for the week. That 
ineans the sum is lent at the rate of over 1.000 yer 
cent. per annum, which is comfortable, especially when 
the risks are slight. What is more, if the loan is not 
repaid on the seventh day the next week’s interest is 
charged, even if the loan has been repaid within the 
first hour of the eighth day. 

“There are many men in the Army who make very 
tidy sums in this way, and a man with a bit of capital 
will not find the business going begging for want of 
borrowers, for Tommy Atkins is yenerally hard up six 
days of the week. It is very often the desire to avoid 
the excessive interest of these money-lending chaps that 
leads Tommy to borrow money from his sweetheart, 
which, detestable as it is, is a very common practice 
umongst soldiers. 

“How is payment enforced? Well, most of the 
fellows, you know, are straightforward and honest 
enough ; they pay promptly without demur, being only 
too glad to have yot the loan. Then the lenders are 
careful where they lend; they know their customers by 
experience, and a borrower would never refuse to pay 
when he could do so, because he knows that by such a 
course he would deny himeelf the chance of ever getting 
another loan from anyone, and might get a thrashing 
for his debt. 

“No, the money-lender’s money is pretty safe in 
the Army, and pretty well invested. y have known 
a chap double u ten-pound note in a fortnight by 
lending small sums to others, and that without Piney a 
penny. But it has all to be done in confidence, or there 
might be no end of a bother.” 


éé 
Result of the Deuble™ 
Competition. 
ooo 
Tue great difficulty we have had to overcome in deciding 
this competition has been the difference in the position of 
the persons photographed. Two men may be very like cne 
nnother when louked at from a certain point of view, while 
there muy be a wide difference between them in every other 


way. After careful consideration we have awarded a 
sovervign to cach of the following competitors : 


Mr. L. Bostock, Accrn Cottage, Washwoodheath Road, Birmingham, 
resemb'rs Rev. J. Tecner, 12 Fulham Place, Paddington, Ww. 

Mr. F. Gonna, 2 Belgave Place, 8t. John's Hill, Sevenouks, Kent, 
resembles Mr. A, Skixxe&e, 10 Cassio Roud, Watford, Herts. 

Mr. E. Gowann, 55 Darnley Street, Gravesend, resembles Mr, WEBSTER, 
53 Durnley Street. Gravesend 

Mr. Parrant, Fair View, Marine Place, Seaton, rceem!ics Mr, ROWLAND 
Lewis, 2 Kendrick Street, Stroud, Glos, 

Miss Woes, * Normanton,” Farnborough, resemlles Miss D. A, 
Kirtox, 17, Blyth Stree*, Perey Main, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


A consolation prize of a gold-plated penci!-case has been 
sent to each of the following : 


Mr. Roser Hatt, Larkfield, Kent, resembles Jonxs StErnex, care of 
Mr. Jackson, 7 Harlaml Road, Higher Tranmere, Birkenhead. 
Mrs. J. CoLvett, 6 Magda'en Road, Cowley St. John, Oxford, iercmbles 
Miss Frenr, 66 Chap] Field Road, Norwich. 
Mr. J.B. W. Teisn, Erenina Press Office, Pollett Street, Guernsey, 
resembles Mr. B. R. O'Neitr, St. Hilda, Victoria Road, N., 
Southse. 
H. Evans, Hour's Hove Inn, Lhinrwst, North Wales, ree mbles 
Mr. FP. H. Rusumoae, 16 Regent Street, Cliston, Bristol. 
tir, W. M. Macwen, Charing Cross, Helenslurg, N.B., rescamblis Mr. J. 
E: per, 7 St. Vincent Street, Edinburyh. 
Mr. Davin Crank, 6} Abercromby Street, Glaecow, vcscmbics Mr, 
N:cor, 318 South York Street, Glascow, 


Mr. 


WEEK ENDING 
Aprix 22, 1899. 


The Secret of Japanese Art. 


How to get there by Paying One Shilling a Week. 


they 


are; bed 
EXCURSION No. 1. accuracy of detail and the fine points o 
For 560 Weekly payments of 1- or for 10 Monthly 
payments of 5- 

We provide travel ticket London to ‘Paris and back (third class), 
accommodation in Paris, from the morning of arrival until the evening 
of third day, with meat breakfast and dinner each day; excursion to 
the famous Palace and magnificent grounds of Versailles; two 
admittances to the Exhibition; customary fees to hotel servants, 
jorters, etc., ete.; conveyance of passengers and luggage on arrival 
and departure in Paris between station and hotel; Copy of Cook's 
“« Guide Book to Paris”; services of interpreters and conductor whist 
travelling between London ond Paris. - 

If anyone requires second class travel and accommodation, it wil be 
covered by 


65 Weekly payments -< se or 13 Monthly payments 


which illustrate our schoolhooks. 


bird flies past you. 
that he took his model from a museum. 


when a 8 
herons wheel in the air. 


Japan. It is, of course, not hand- 
in some way, and very roughly 
common yellow rice paper. 


Passengers will leave London on the evenings to be announced inted, but 
later, arriving ia Paris the next morning. Thus those who leave by 
the Monday mght servic? will have breakfast in Paris on Tuesday, 
and accommodation will be provided uutil they leave on Thursday 
evening. 


EXCURSION No. 2. 


For five days in Paris, with carringe drive in the city and excursion 
to Versailles, the cost will be 


70 Weckly payments of ee 2 or 14 Monthly payments 


are living. 


of a straw, with itafwings pointed forward and 


For the same period with second class travel unl accommodation 
and un additivnal carriage excursion it will be nec ‘'y to make 


95 Weckly payments of pt at 19 Monthly payments 


in its 


not shown ; but you cannot help looking for it. 


All applications must be inade to this office accompanied by the first 
instalment, stat/ng full name and address, and which excursion and 
class is des:red, 


look at nature at all. 
Facts are Stranger than Fiction. 


A FEw years ago, while serving as head-cook, scullery- 
maid and navigating lieutenant on board the Wacht-em- 
Beetj.—the fastest cruiser of Oom Paul Kruger’s navy 
—I had rather a curious and amusing experience, writes 
a sailor reader of P.W. 

While lying in Table Bay, we reccived orders to pro- 
ceed with all possible haste to London, to quell a 
disturbunce among the natives. Whilst having a some- 
what heated argument as to whee that town was situated 
(the cabin-boy suggested that it was somewhere near 
Peurson's Weekly office) we heard that a merchantman 
was sailing that day for the same destination; so 
concluded that the safest plan would be to follow in her 


that inhabit them. 


scape without doing eomething 


outrageous, 
illustrious “animal painters 


concessions to the taste of the British public. 


of their attempts containing three mistakes. 


How is it that the Japanese beat all European nations 
in the art of depicting animals as they seem? Not as 
do not appear to attempt that. In 
anatomy 
Japanese painting cannot compare with the woodcuts 


But these are things which you do not see when a 
hey betray the artist, and show 
The Japanesc 
disregard them, and, with a few splashes of his brush 
on a bamboo screen, produces what strikes the eye 

rrow flutters down from a tree or a flock of 


I have a sheet full of pictures of reptiles and insects, 
taken from a book published on natural history in 
rinted 
lone, on a sheet of 
Not one minute point of 
structure is correct—the feet are clubs—but the creatures 


Here is u dragon-fly basking in the sun on the pales 
lown- 

ward. Tiere isa lizard going up a wall, with its legs 
in four different positions and exactly the right wriggle 
A grasshopper is kicking out one of its 

hind legs to shake off an ant or something. The ant is 


This accuracy of observation in the Japanese is the 
more remarkable because the want of it is 0 character- 
istic of other Asiatics. The Hindoo seems scarcely to 
Since the taste for sketching 
Lecame so general, Europears have learnt to look 
much more than they did; but they look more at the 
fields and the sky and the clouds than at the creatures 


ery few artists can introduce an animal into a land- 
Even the 
make notable mistakes 
sometimes, if they are mistakes; perhaps they are 


FOOTBALL RESULT No. 3}. 


No correct list was submitted in this competition. The 
following competitors divide the £25 amongst them, each 


Ap . ig agg Pigg er 

. i . * Cai 3 - Denselow, Ne treet, 

Well! Just before dusk, a light fog came down ; and, Honiton ; Henry Williams, 40 Linutrissant Road, Pont pridd; J" 

under cover of the darkness, the ship which we were Harker, 49 Trinity Square, Borough, S.E. md Ellen, Le fara staple 

+H 1 zi ee reet, 5 von; Wm. Burns, c.o. Mrs. Weir, lew City 

following, outstrip us; and another—unknown to | 2003, Glasgow; Private J. Barnard, 111 Mess, H.MS. Victory, Depot, 
us— appeared ahead, which we, with lamblike simplicity, | Portsmouth. 


followed. We reached port eventually (a most unusual 
occurrence), dropped anchor, and prepared to receive 
visitors. 

The first one to arrive was the customary gentleman 
in gorgeous array of badges, buttons. gold lace, etc. ; 
who, in answer,to our captain's salutation of “ London, 


SOSSHSSHOSHOHSSSHSSOSSOSOOOSOOOD 


Tue Football Clubs named below play on Saturday, April 22nd 


LAST WEEK OF THE FOOTBALL COMPETITION 


To the reader who names the correct result of all these matches we wil! 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. Im the event of two or 
more being the 


money will be Locher geste " . 
Fier old Oto: thet dane!” | SoHE rita ete cae Rates 
Yes, we had actually fe e wrong ship! season any one scrpenien wine 1a Nae 


in full three 
eee fe ONE THOUSAND POUNDS. 


The New Boy. 


THe trials of the new boy 
Frequently they 
they are 
bac 


present of 


Football Coupon No. 34 


Matches to be played om Saturday, 
Crees out which you consider will be the losi: 
don’t cross out either. 


are numberiess. 
are ludicrous enough, occasionall 
pathetic. Where is the man who cannot loo 


April 220d, 
clubs. For a draw 
upon the time when he made a first start in 


business as a “new boy”? 1 Stoke v 2 Bury. 
The average small toy who has just left school, and 3 Aston Villa v 4 Notts County. 
has proudly told his companions he is “ going to work,” § Burnley v_ 6 Everton. 
is of the firm belief that he knows everything that is 7 Newcastle United v 8 Sunderland. — 
required to make his future a success. 9 Preston North End v 10 Sheffield Wednesday. 
he small boy's business career is always more trying | | 11 Liverpool v 12 Blackburn Rovers. 
when he begins with some big house employing an 13 Notts Forest v 14 W. Bromwich Albion. 


army of men and boys. When he turns up at the 
office of the manager of the wholesale ho:se, say, on 
Monday morning, he thinks it very strange that the 
manager doesn't know him. It doesn’t seem right that 
the man should so utterly ignore him, especially when 
he spoke so nicely to him when he was there a few days 
previously with his father. 

Then one of the men takes the first opportunity to 
give him a folded slip of paper and send him to someone 
in a remote part of the building. When he has found 
this man, he receives, p2rhaps, a very heavy bundle, and 
is directed to carry it to another man in the opposite 
extreme of the building. 

After traversing the building many times, he may be 
told at last to undo the bundle, only to find thut he has 
been catrying Ore. a heavy, but neatly packed bund'e 
of coals. O1 he may be sent on an errand to fetch half 


v 16 Burslem Port Vale. 
v 18 New Brighton. 

v 20 Small Heath. 

v 22 Grimsby Town. 


CUT OUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 


a pint of strap oil, and the man to whom he applies, ie pep faty waluable binte us to which ohle' is kel ay i 
being in the joke and remembering, per! , how he | 2 keboa must enter for this competition who will not abide by the 
was served as a boy; manages to let the new boy have a | 3, pm pecar ape ae us not later than Satarday, April 221." 
few harmless but stinging cuts upon the back with a strap, first post, Any cuvelope bearing # postmark later han Friday, 
before the boy realises that he is being made game of. | (eee re oe ter eet the nhove ; 
Other errands w which he may be sent is that of put their name and address in tho foane os koe bg pi a 
asking for a half-dozen large port holes, or for a half —ZOOTBALL No. 34,” Pearson's ta Street, W.t 


pint of pigeon’s milk. There is some prank to be played 
with the new boy in every business that is penniar to 
itself. For instance, if it be an ironmonger’s shop the 


Have seen the new football cou; in Pasrrurs? It i- 
the simplest thing of the kind. You have one forecast free and on 
may have as many more as you like at one penny a time with this 


surprising discount, viz., that you may make nine extra attempts fu 

boy will havea hard task of it trying to find a “ left- and eighteen for one efile tor eigblncn cts, 
handed monkey wrench * i ifit be an opticidn’s est ablish- forecasts. There incap seed lar you tp ends walling ecto gor's che’? 
t. his life wi made bi i i A twenty un‘ess you te do so. It a 
haqriee to dnd njloua stretches: T for a brief time while | Sy ths trouble of letter wriling to buy « copy of Pasrimne ont fil ia 


the coupon for just as many attempts as you care to make, 


The very test stories and the most instructive articles appear weekly in THE SUNDAY READER. 


cmmm PEARSON'S WEEKLY, © 
00D WORK a 
AT HOME. 


‘THERE is no doubt whatever that 
«h good work can be done at 
ive. and especially is this the 
~- with regard to the treatment 
Epileptics. They can receive at 
ive the natural care and atten- 
of their relatives which would 
impossible in an epileptic colony. 

‘. 1. fact has been largely borne 
1 hy the thousands of letters 
vived testifying to the great 
-nefits received from “ Trench’s 
.jnedy” for the home treatment 
Epilepsy and Fits. We quote 
-... of the most recent, which are 
.ple corroborations of the many 
usand reports of similar benefits 
wed by the use of this Remedy. 


| 

| 

Cure: most ailments which originate iu a diseased or weak | 

. condition of the Stomach, Liver, Kidneys, or Blood. \ 

SORE THROAT, DIPHTHERIA, HEMORRHAGE, ANAMIA, ' 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, STONE, DYSPEPSIA, DYSENTERY, | 

| 


CUTS, WOUNDS, ECZEMA, SORES and SKIN TROUBLES, 
| RINGWORM, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, &c., &c. 
There is hardly any Phy ical Ailment which may not be ins ie way benefited 


H. SAMUEL'S Famous 
Sterling Silver 


3 “ACME” 
4 95 = Watch 
5 for 
Gentlemen. ALifetime’s 


Wear. FiveYcars' War- 
ranty. Bonus Gift Free. 


PuHarmacecticat JOURNAL says: *¢ Uunsualin eas; “4 Teer iio 
| HeatuH says: “A won-coustipat ny fereuginons solutire, casey usecuede 
|, the digestive organs,” 
' The CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST says :— 
j © VITAE-ORE.- This is the name of one of those semi-miraculous 
| things which occasionally come into medicine.’’ After <ivine 

Jarticulirs of its discovery and analysis, the Editor adds: It will le i| 

| ecen, therefore, that V-O is unique in character.” \| 


A Free Sample. enough for 16 doses, \ 

ie with full particulars aud analysis, will be 
t sent Post free on receipt of Postcard by | | 
THE VIT.H-ORE COMPANY LIMITED, Wy 


SAV, TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, Bic, 


Wo its Lae, 
Tue Laxect says: “ The clin cal cesulta obtained we ce sabistactara. 
} 


WORLD - FAMED WATCHES 


are the ACME of PERFECTION. H.SAMUEL'S 
 ggicka hon oe reer pitas — ig 
rocured in his celebrat atches. sd 
Me apel FHI, Hudderafiela'|| Lethegs Rear Mavaeet pe EOxAL 
7 Chape' ill, uddersfield, |] LE ‘A A 8 ABLE, 
: ma? ALWAYS VALUABLE, ALWAYS SATISFAC- 
ultary 20th, 1899, Says: aoey, H. SAMUEL ae effected 8 rent 
° ° . revolution in the su ° GHE JALITY 
“Dear SirA-It is with very|| goods at LOWES! PRICES to the BEST 

| pleasure I write you to 
u how greatly my son has bene- 


INTERESTS of every reader. 
“1 by taking your Remedy for 


SPECIAL BONUS GIFTS 
:pilepsy. For years he had suf- 


Free for Purchasers. A MONTH" FREE TRIAL 

< : lowed, and if dis-atisti 1 : 

1-red from this terrible disease, and torned.” WEL has the LARCEST SALE 1: 
+ thing seemed to do him much 


the LARGEST STUCK of Watchers Clothes Yenet 
. «dl until I incidentally heard of 


J 
THE BEST 
lery, &c., in the World, and has_ received 
sour Remedy and resolved to try 


Ge eo hen bent Ue awnlt EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS \ 1 | . - > OF HAND CAMERAS. 


onderful. The attacks, which up For 6 plates, 34 by 2}... = B- For 12 plates, 34 by 24... 24+ 26/2 


Albums, consisting of 209 
: then had been frequent end|} 3,000 beautiful illustrations. WRITE AT ONCE!!! ,12) 4 4pby 3}... 80-98-] » 12, Hby li 
sinful, ceased at once, and for a post YOUR LETTER AY 11] And to-morrow 30 £ t fl 41 by3 50 - stereoscopic 40,- 
ag time now he has been entirely || # 54™= sends you this CRAND NEW VOLUME » 30 flat films, 4} by 33... = » 12 4 44 by 3], with RR. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE!!! 
H. SAMUEL, 97, 90, 101, 8, 80, 65 and121 
wanxiinuer. MANCHESTER. 


:ree from them. I cannot express 
“he joy and relief it has been to us 
+» feel that we could leave him 
-ithout fear and allow him to go 
-ithout dread. He is altogether 
nother being. The old stupor and 
udifference have given way to 
vtive interest and generally im- TOOTHACHE AND NEURALCIA 
;roved mental conditions. Most Relief Soon as Applied. 
ordially do I recommend your|2 So inborties. 18.2408 Chemists, 
Remedy to any who may be Mr. A. Robinson, R.8.C., 
~uffering as my boy was.” DF co pirenier Wu kiverpeat’ 


Pros Tval ample sot ost fee CO re Oe ow 


If | have =v 


It isno matter whethor physical or aang ata! is 


The Eversure Swallow, for Lens and Focussing Arrange- 
12 plates, 41 by 3}... = 105 - ment we 0s OU 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, Is. post free. 


Manufacturers of Plates, Papers, Films, and all Photo 
Material. 


and Da! 

Accurately Adjusted. Solid : ilver Casex, 

Hall-Mer .ed in every part. Five Year<' 
Warranty. 


mp- proof Cup, 


ss FT BIS ”’ cures 


Rev. G. WEARHAM, Lewisham 
oad Baptist Church, Greenwich. 
= Lanier Hither Green, 8.E., 
December 9th, 1898, writes : 


“Dear Sir—I am _ extremely 
pleased to be able to testify of the 
wondrous power of your Remedy 


“FOR THE BLOOD I8 THE LIFE.” 


CLARKE’S 


in connection with a lad whose meant, or even if an excess of either has to be accom 
7 lished, «ausin: hb 
| have known and. watched for|| 9) WORLDS Wee Eimechiaon 16 frber meso essai 


G@ivaNw AWAY. 


PEACH, «c€ CURTAINS Da 
SSOROLAR PARCEL OF | P9Cocoa 


5 ic LOT 147 contains—1 pair Dra room Curtain, 
who virtually ; ee aeifine Yor Dining. room, Coplen meat 
: hopeless. Th ; » Syd: long, Win, wide: 1 Palz Floral, Bedroom will be of inestimable 
uttacks afterwards so increased in ; Ce a ten, Che ee service to you. 
number and severity that he became parcel: 6. Lace 


Seer ated tei emcee nave 9 
try your Remedy, which be aid! FREE TO YOU. | OPPO DDD DDODDDODD D> 
COLD WATCHES GIVEN AWAY. 


The effect was truly wonderful! 
To advertise our bean. 


Immediately the attacks ceased, 
«nd in less than three months his 
speech had returned, and. he began 
tv gain ground rapidly. In a year 
-€ was so much improved that a 
umber of ple. could hardl 

‘lieve that ke was the same iad. 
He is now quite strong and robust, |e . 
und there is every reason to believe [ff ina picuing propomt to 
that your Remedy very efféctually }ff mak, vy reytem ct the 
keeps the Disease completely under. [ff sib<rived to Homeland 
1 feel bound, after what I have a . 


VARICO- 
CELE 


VARICOSE VEINS. 


Every man suff ring 


reen and known, to urge the Friends . pe from Varicocele and 
of Epileptics to lose no time in}f Mone it siting away the allicd troubles 
siving your Remedy a trial. bandeome geld watehes should send for 

he Treatise, dercrib:ng 


aaa setibers..W their Causes, Symp- 


Testimonials of a similar cha- [ff >= v= | Socccestal and’ Paio- 


less Treatment, with- 
X . B 
i ; CIGARE i I ES 
Mrs, a 


Tonynay; Mr. J. Leary, Ballin. 
vollig, County Cork; Rev. A. G. ean ‘ t gift 
ogers, Rector of Gatton, Surrey ; [ff tweive months by post, but you get this wonde 
Boards of Guardians, &c., &c. | Tries 


articulars and testimonials ( 
Hoe op LRENCH’S REMEDIES ino, 
33 South Frederick Street, Dublin. 


REMEMBER THE NAME 
WHEN YOU BUY AGAIN. 


VASSINSINS ONS ONS ONS ONS OWNS ONS I= > 


J. MURRAY, 
7 Southampton Row 
LONDON, W.Cc. 


fa ESS 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. ____smmm 
Helping the Stomach 


BRONCHITIS, 
HEST DISEASES 


SHORTNESS OF BREATH, 
BLOOD SPITTING. 


Those suffering from the above recet 
OST FREE particulars of my Spe ial 


The Stomach is like ‘Fire, or “Water,” a good 

friend but 2 bad master. As a friend it craves work to do, 

B which is shown by good Appetite, and it scts about its 

work with so much energy that we have efficient Digestion, $ 

and later on perfect assimilation—the Source of Life and 
Strength. 


’ Z } ure, which is notofa TRANSI 
On the other hand, the Stomach as a master works ww Y UT A TRACEABLE, LASTI 
fitfully and in a sulky manner. This soon spoils the J . @ miptotn bat eee ee single 
‘ ‘ < movin 
Appet'te and ruins the Digestion. Then the suffering ¢ @ [how sinckacn Trecan’ the causes of 


|, -ERMANENT CURE 


“x nitk TRIED THE TREAT- 

ENT ON MYSEL F, andhave prac- 

tised it for 18 years on many thousands of 

‘ial Cases with the very best result and 

ANY MEDICAL MEN AND 

ave acknowledged to me that my cute ts 

la successful one 

Officially confirmed letters of thanks testify 

a eatureing successes by patients whd 
surran' 

ieonat Hi carp FoR so veans, And more, 


begins. The partially-digested food becomes an irritant, 
and we have a host of disagreeable Symptoms, such as 
Nausea, Flatulence, Distention, Pain, Loss of Appetite, 
Headache, Constipation, Sleeplessness, and a general tired 
fecling of Weakness. 


Now we can change the Stomach from a despot 
master into a willing friend by simply helping it with 


} c vauced years — my - to Bo. 
occasional doses of Guy’s Tonic, until it is shortly able to é i SEC || Many are cured after having 
carry on its work without assistance. ‘This useful Family d eon 9 y. || GIVEN UP AS INCURABLE. 
Medicine is steadily growing in popular favour. == eee g en deception Tit dally, cocspation. 
[=a 4 y rom 
Toni » < 4, »< : 
As a direct consequence of taking Gay’ s Tonic é ‘ ae i pau woOOLD FEET. 


good Appetite returns, and with it the capacity to enjoy 
food, to digest it, and to gain Strength therefrom. j 4 Sees 
General experience extended over many years proves lg —T © llavruua amp smoncurris 
conclusively that Guy’s Tonic corrects and cures both ‘ - ‘ a CURED. 
neglect and misuse of the Stomach, and strengthens it for « When the treat- 


ment was w lied 
future work. for, Mr. Lit 


complaint wus thus 
described: ‘ The 
atiacks come on 
quite suddenly, 


39R YORK ROAD, HOVE, BRIGHTON. 


Discomfort after Eating. 


“37 Mordon Road, Maindee, Newrort. 
“ After my little Son’s marvellous cure, I feel great confidence in 
“ Guy’ 8 Tonic. If I had only read your ‘ Guide to Digestion’ years 
“ago, what suffering I should have been spared. I used to feel as 
“though I should burst after a slight Meal. Now I can eat a better 
“ Meal, and no uncomfortable feeling. I take no liquid at Meals— 
“only a tablespoonful of Guy's Tonic. I am going to recommend 
* your Remedy to all my Friends. “E. M. Hooper.” 


Flatulent Indigestion Cured. 


Mr. Grorar Rust, of 9 Fabian Street, Roman Road, London, E., 
writes: 


“T have been suffering from latigettion and Flatulence for 
“more than twelve months, but I am eased to say I am quite free 
“from them now, after taking Guy's onic. I tried a great many 
“things before I began to take Guy’ 3 Tonic, but no one can induce 
“me now to take anything else.” 


dress black with Diamond Dye Fast 
Black, and it won't wash out. 


eecce 


‘‘Oh dear! [’ ve gone and made Dolly’s S ds 


Sed 


Diamond Dye Fast Blacks (for wool, for 
cotton, and for silk and feathers) are guaranteed 
the strongest, fastest, and blackest Dyes known. 


Diamond Dyes can be had in all colours, and 
are made specially for home use. They will dye 
cotton, silk, or woollen goods, and the colours 
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If you Read the Summary, you can’t help Continuing this Story. 


extent. 


From the shoals of letters that have reached us recently, we are glad to sec that our new serial, ‘‘ Ca, we se ” Cl 
o 1, gweil’’ has ‘‘ caught on” :o an unpr-cedented 
PEARSON’S WEEKLY enjoys the enviable reputation of being absolutely afone in one thing: Iis readers are great serial :eaders. 
larger percentage of purchasers read its serials than can be claimed by any other paper in the country. 
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A 
I; is not everyone, of course, who can 
But year by yca-, 


one might almost say week by week, mo-e p:ople are falling into the ‘‘serial habit’’ because somehow it takes so much less time to read a goot 


author weekly than in one dose, and it costs a good deal less too. 
to say how many we read and reject in the course of a year. 


** Caged!"’ was at leagth suggested 


Nowadays, an editor’s hardest task is to find a good serial. 


We should hesitate 
by ourselves to Mr. Headon Hill, and his work- 


manship has not only satisfied us, but appears to be satisfying our readers—which is much more to our satisfaction. 


NEW SERIAL STORY. 


’ 
nn | 


The Romance of a Lunatic Asylum. | 
~PLFADve- | 
By HEADON HILL. ‘| 


Author of “ Guilty Gold,” “ Queen of the Night,” ete., ele. | | 


LEADING CHARACTERS. 
Surgeon-General Cathcart.—Late of the East India Commny's 
Serv ° é 


ind. Cathcart.—His son; a young tarrister. | 
Simon Vantbrace.— Proprietor of the Grey House Asylum. 
Victor Vantbrace.—His son. A ‘“ Man-about-town.’’ A scoundrel, 
who lives by preying on the weaknesses of ‘' gilded youth.” 
Percy Milborne.—A yo spendthrift. 
Alired Spriggs.—Alius “ Flash Alf.” A professional burglar. 
Bully Beamish.—A night-hawk. 


Trevor and Godbold.—Of the detective police. ! 
Kate —— —Sister of Percy, and ward of Surgeon-General 
t! 


Nina Elmstiie.—Head nurse at the Grey House. A woman “with a 
bad and a worse present.” 

Lottie Van .—Daughter of Simon, With haukerings after the 

Mrs. 


“Flash Alf's” mother. Kecyer of a wardrobe shop 
in Lane. 
Gussie.—" Flash Al's” sweetheart. 


SOSHSSHSSSSSOOSOOS } 


Summary of Previous Chapters. 

THE rj dd is dated during the Indian Mutiny, and describes how 
the ey urgeon Cuthcart and his hospital-orderly are spared amid 
a general massacre of Europeans so that they may atten the infant 
son of the Rajah of Dilnapore, who is sick todeath. Cathcart manages 
to save child, and in gratitude the Rajah posats him with the 
most valuable in his Treasury—a diamond of enormous size—and 
vives the two Englishmen safe conduct to with:n twenty miles of the 
british Ines. 8 a, the orderly, who bad been a criminal before | 
enlisting, cannot t the temptation, and, after stealing the diamond, 


disappcars into the jungle. . 
The story opens six years later, when Dr. Cathcart, now a retired 
Surgeon-General, thinks that he is on the point of losing the fortune of 
his ward, Kate Milborne, as well as his own by an unfortunate invest- 
ment. Percy Milborne, wh> has already run through his own money, 
calls upon his sister Kate at the Cathcarts’ house to ti to influence 
in favour of his friend, Victor Vuntbrace. Kate tells him of the im- 
pending ruin, and when Victor enters Percy attempts, without success, 


to convey to him the altered prosp-cts of his er. After Percy's 

Victor therefore proposes to Kate, but is ixnominiously 

re} Lindsay Cathcart comes in, and tells his love, which is recip- 

rocated. Notwithstanding the precarious state of their aftuirs, Kate 
and become engaged. 

That same night, ‘Flash Alf,” a smart young | urglar, who bas 


lvoken into the house, sees a light under the smoking-room door, 
where Lindsay and his father are discussing matters, and overhears the 
Surgeon-General say that he is the lawful owner of a diamond worth 
over sixty thousand pounds. He I for more, and hears Dr. Cath- 
cart relate how he was robbed of the diamond by his orderly, whom 
Alf recognises from the description a3 his own father. A sciawl bas 
been received that v fi 


rom Chanda, in Oudh, begging the 
Surgeon-General signed 


ery da 
sf to come and fetch his diamond. It was un: » but | 
bly written ly the thief, and Lindsay Cathcart decides to go to | 
ndia at once and endeavour to restore their fortunes by securing the 
diamond. Flash Alf quits the house without his presence being known, 
and makes up his mind to head Lindeay off. 

At the fast resort known as the Cyder Cellars, Victor Vantbrace tells 
Zincraft, the broken-down medical man who gives false lunacy certifi- 
cates, that a certain job’’ he had for him is “off.” Young Percy 
Milborne is intoxicated, and Victor makes no effort to save him from 
the clutches of the mght-hawk, Beamish, who is waiting to rob, and 

urder, the youth on his leaving the place. Alf.comes in, and, 
get a loun from Victor for the expenses of his proposed | 
Indian journey, confides what he has just overhcard at the Catbcart's 
house. Victor refuses the loan, and tells Alf that he had better raise 
the funds by committing a burglary at the house of Lord Haverstock. 

On the eve of Lindsay Catbcart's departure for India news comes of | 
« burglary at Haverstock house, which, in spite of an anonymous 
warning sent to the yale, has been successful, The interest in this is 
heightened because Lord Haverstock happens to be Kute’s god-futher. | 
The same day Lindsay receives an anonymous letter informing him | 
that a clever criminal is starting to forestall him in the quest of the | 
diamond, Lindsay goes off in company with Sir Robert Nicholson, an | 
old friend of the Surgeon-General. ‘Flash Alf"’ also gues by the sume | 
train. Kate notices the two women who see the latter off. 

Percy calls on Kate, and implores her to tell Zincraft and Turton 
(his two alleged debtors) that she La; lost all her money. She agrees, | 
sud the two men call, and in order to satisfy thenselves that she is 
labouring under a delusion, they ulso interview Mrs. Cathcart, who 
pl rane: denies the locs. This is good enough in their eyes fora | 
certificate of lunacy, | 


CHAPTER VI. (Contiaued.) 

Ar THE Grey Hovse. 

A minute later Victor Vantbrace swa, gered into his 
futher’s den, and by way of greeting Soaaat imeelf a stiff | 
nobbler of brandy and drank it with a nod and a “here’s 
luck!” to Simon. Then he divested himself of his overcoat | 

and sat down, pulling bas cages 

“That’s a nobby coat,” said the elder Vantbrace, who had | 
been chuckling to himself during these proceedings at having | 
such a swell for a son. | 
“A gentleman must dress like a gentleman, but I didn’t | 
come here to talk about clothes,” replied Victor, eevercly. | 
“ You got my letter?” | 
_ Yes, and 1 was to ear of a new patient. It's’igh | 

time we up some of the vacancies,” said Simon, “ Got 
4 yood price, Sonny ?” : 
“ Well, seeing that it’s a private speculation of my own | 

you'll have to quote trade terms,” replied Victor, “and 
there'll be a deferred nt by results if the job | 
comes off,” he hastened to , noting the cloud on the | 
paternal countenance, \ 
“This ’ere’s a bit of a blow, Vic,” Simon sighed after a | 
nedlitative pause. “I’ve been a picturing a real juicy | 


' + not appreciating my ’andsome boy. 


this one, you see.” 
| he was on cordial terms with all the fast young gentlemen 
‘in the metropolis he suelt 

le 


weak enough, like Percy 


| little mild pressure. 


tient with a fat paymaster in the background and a nice 
it of commission for you. But there! that shrewd ’ead of 
yours don’t make many mistakes. Spit it out, and I'll see 
what can be done.” ; 
Victor Vantbrace bent low and whispered in his father’s ' 
ear for over a minute, the elder man’s face showing a ficet- 
ing series of emotions—curiosity, disgust, anger, and cun- 
ning satisfaction—till the confidence came to an end. | 
“My word! but to think that any yal should refuse a 
chap like you,” the asylum-keeper broke out at the finish. | 
“Yes, I'll see it through Vic, if it’s only to punish her for 
There won't be any | 
charge at nll—leastways not till the wedding bells are set | 
ringing, and then I'll leave it to you to do the square thing. | 
But just to think of it! Why I should have thought with | 
the nobs you mixes with, as you’d have had the pick of all 
the yals at the West-end.” 
“So I could have—of most of them,” replied Victor 


| mendaciously, and in the patronising tone which he gener- 


ally used to his admiring parent. ‘“ But I happen to want 
It wasn’t his cue to confess that though 


came in contact with their 
mty of fools about, but few 
{ilborne, tu introduce him into 


women-folk. There were 


the domestic circle. 
“ What about the stiff ¢ ” said Simon. 
“Qld Zinny and Turton signed to-day, and the brother 
being the nearest relative we can snap our fingers at the | 
, if he ever finds out what’s me of her,” was 
the reply. 


“Then I’d best have Nurse Elmslie down and give her in- 
structions,” said Simon, touching one of the bells. “ Do you 
want the patient to have a private room or live in the ward, 
with the other loonies ? ” 

“Put her in the ward in the day-time, but give her a 
private room to sleep in,” said Victor after a moment's 
thought. “I intend to——” 

But the statement of his intentions was cut short by a 
tap at the door and the appearance of a good-looking bold- 
eyed girl of five-and-twenty in a nurse’s dress. Her face 
brightened at the sight of Victor and she flung him a saucy 
wink. 

“Elmslie,” said Simon, who had seen nothing of this, 
“there’s a new patient on the ’ooks for the female side. 
There ain’t much the matter with her, but she necds 
discipline— nothing like discipline for incipient loonies, ch ? 
She’s a friend of Mr. Victor's ; he'll tell you about the treat- | 
ment.” H 

The nurse’s face grew black as a thunder-cloud, as she 

the younger man. But she controlled herself | 


turned u 
and stood rigidly waiting for him to speak. 


Victor Vantbrace, w 
Nurse Elmslie’s face 
time for consideration. 


m whom the quick change in 
not been lost, pretended to take 
That swift scowl reminded him of 


an element which he had omitted to take into his calcula- 
tions, though it was one which he now saw would have to 
be dealt with delicately if success was to crown his schemes. , 


He was conscious that, however lightly he might regard 
certain byegone love-passages with the handsome nurse, 
we was prepared to be furiously, perhaps dangerously, 
ealous. 
rs The patient is a lady in whom a young friend of mine 
is deeply interested,” he said, as soon as his busy wits had 
hate the necessary liv. “It will be an advantage to — 
me if sho will consent to marry him, you understand, 
Nurse, and she won’t do that till she has been put under a 
The idea is to keep her here for a 
while—long enough to make her feel pretty sick—and then 
to offer her her liberty as the price of marrying “"y friend.” 
“Lor’ bless me! but I thought as you——” broke out 
Simon, who was ignorant of the relations bet ween his son ard 
the nurse. Victor silenced him with a kick under the table 


' and concluded : 


“It’s just the sort of mental case you ought to be A 1 at, 
Nurse Elmslie, and as I am acting as paymaster you wouldn’t 
be forgotten.” 

Nina Elmslie had been searching his face with distrustful 
eyes. “I can carry out instructions,” she said shortly, “you 


' haven't given me any yet.” 


“Here they are then; she is to live in the female ward 
in the day, and at night she is to sleep in the little alcove- 
room over the portico. It is most important that she should 


| not know the locality of the house or the name of the pro- 


rietor, Be most particular about that please —that she never 
bare the name of Vantbrace mentioned. 1 cannot think of 
anything else.” 

“ As to diet ?” inquired the nurse, 
still searching Victor's face. 

“Oh the same as vthers, as rough as you like,” was the 

ly. 
~“e Aaa if she shows temper is she to be put in the female , 
refractory ward?” continued Nurse Elmslie in the same 
ionless tone, though the cloud had lifted a little from 
er brow. 

“Qh yes, clap her in the refractory by all means, and 
consult the governor for a suitable cure if that don’t quiet 
her,” replied Victor with a grin that made Simon chuckle. 
“It wouldn’t be any good bringing her here if the place was 
to be made a bed of roses. I can’t be bothered with details ; 
you can do what you like to the little monkey so long as 
you keep the breath in her and observe the two special in- | 


with those greedy eyes | 


“We shall take her on the first opportunity— | 
| very likely to-morrow.” 


structions. She musn’t hear the word Vantbrace, aud she 
is to have the alcove room to herself to sleep in.” 
“ When is she coming?” 
_. To-morrow, if we can put the necessary ealt on her tail,” 
Victor replied coarsely.“ Zincraft did the needful to-day. 
By the way old Zinny is as gone on you as ever, Nurse; he 


_ Sent you all sorts of pretty messages.” 


Nurse Elmslie did not answer, but walked out of the 
room, Victor eyeing her with a smile of relief. Her ex- 
pression of wild anger had toned down into a thoughtful look. 

“She's a naughty hussy, but she’s a nailer at ‘andling 
shemale loonice,” said Simon when the door had closed. 
“ You've riled her with that about Zincraft.” 

“It's gospel truth,” said Vantbrance junior, “ Old Zinny 
worships the ground she walks on—when he’s sober enough 
to worship anything. And now, governor, as we are 
through with that business I will go and pass the time of 
day to the old woman and Lottie if they ain't gone to bed.” 
aos You'll find ‘em in the droring-room,” said Simon, going 
into a yuffaw at what he supposed was his con's fashion- 
able mode of reference to his mother and sister. “I shall 
finish these yere bills, and then I’ve got a cure to think out 
for a cove that believes he’s a lighthouse. Come back here 
when you're tired of the women.” 

Victor went out of the cosy den, and a little way along 
the w=sAgE found, as he had expected, Nurse Elmslie wait- 
ing for him. There was a playful scuffle, and a kiss was ex- 
changed. 

“ Silly Nina, what did you look su black for just now?” 
said Victor, stroking her hair. 

“You know,” replied the girl, kissing him again. “I 
thought this new patient was a flame of yours, Vie. But I 
knew it was all right when you reeled it off about the diet 
and the treatment. Knowing what you do you wouldn't 
consign a girl you were fond of to the refractory ward at 
the Grey House, and ask the governor to presc’* ¢ a cure 
for her.” 

Re Hardly,” smiled Victor. “When is your next night off, 
Nina? Monday? Well, then, if you come up by the 6.30 
from Uxbridge, [11 meet you and take you to Cremorne. 
That ought to remove all doubts, ch ?” 

A hideous shriek in a woman's voice rang out from one 
of the upper floors, and Nurse Elmslie ran away to 
her duties, laughing an assent. But there was a frown 
on Victor Vantbrace’s face as he looked after her. 

“This is going to complicate things,” he muttered. 
“W hat a pity the biy diamond isn’t beiny fetched home for 

er. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN ATTENTIVE BROTHER. 


Kater MiLBoRNE was very angry when she heard of Zin- 
craft’s intrusion into Mra. Cathcart’s room—the more sv as 
to soetves the good !ady’s anxiety she had to boldly preva- 
ricate. 

She felt, however, that it would never do for the sceret 
which she and Dr. Cathcart had been 80 carefully guarding 
to leak out through her questionable visitors, and she hadl 
no difficulty in making Mrs, Cathcart believe that they had 
made a mistake. 

“Probably they tock what I was saying about Percy tu 


| refer to myself,” she said. “They came to inquire about my 


scapegrace brother's financial position, and they struck mec 
as being rather muddled. I don’t look much like a pauper, 
do I, dear Mrs. Cathcart ? ” 

So, as far as the invalid was concerned, the matter was 
put right, but Kate herself remained both annoyed and 


, puzzled by the incident. She could only suppose that Zin- 


craft and Turton, whom she regarded as grasping creditors 
of Percy, had impudently attempted to contirm her state- 
ment by interviewing another member of the family, and 
she wondered what would be the result to her brother of 
the direct contradiction they had obtained. She had 
assured them that she was penniless. Mrs. Cutheart had 
assured them that nothing of the kind was the case. 

Fortunately, as it seemed to her, Percy apprehended no 
trouble from the conflicting stories which Zincraft and his 
colvagne had taken away with them. The young man 
looked in upon his sister late in the afternoon and vied with 
her in denouncing their behaviour in intentionally blunder- 
ing into Mrs. Cathcart’s room. But he had no doubt, he 
protested, that he would be able to explain to them how 
the discrepancy arose and that Kate’s statement would be 
the one by which they would be guided. 

“I hope I shall come across that black 
soon, so as to give him a bit of my mind,” 
curious look at Kate. 

“1 confess I should like to see the little wretch once 
more—and only once,” ske replied. “ Just long cnough tu 
ask him why he couldn’t take my word. But he is hardly 
likely to put himself in my way again.” y 

“Oh no! he'll give yon a wide berth, never fear,” laughed 
Percy immoderately—so much so that Kate looked hard ;.t 
him and made him shift his gaze from her honest eyes. 

But on the whole Percy was on his good behaviour that 
afternoon, and he was loud in his promises of further yoo 
behaviour to come. He was going to get a berth in t!« 
City, he said, and whatever happened to him he should never 
try to retrieve his shattered fortunes at anyone el<«'s 
expense. He had broken with all his old associates, anil 
had really turned over a new leaf. 

Kate had heard something very like this before, but the 


Zincraft 
e said with a 
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professions of reform had of late gencrally wound up 
with « request for a loan. ‘To-day it was not so; on the 
contrary, when Zincraft and Turton’s delinquencivs had 
been dismissed from discussion, it transpired that Percy had 
called in the character of benefactor rather than of cadger. 
Ilo wanted to take his sister to the theatre. 

“I've got two stal's for the Olympic,” he said. “ Henry 
Nevill is going strong in Charles I., and the whole thing is 
sptendid.” 

: A more tempting offer could not have been made, for since 
Lindsay Cathcart’s departure for India Kate had had to do 
without theatre-going for lack of someone to take her. 
Dr. Cuthcart’s health prevented him from going out in the 
evening, and there was no other fitting male escort avail- 
able. Kate accepted the invitation with delight, not only 
because of the anticipated pleasure, but because no surer 
evidence of Percy’s reformation could have been a‘lduced. 

“Now Iam sure you mean to be good!” she exclaimed. 
“It is only brothers who are the very pink of perfection 
who take their sisters to the theatre.” 

“Very well; then [ll call for you at seven o'clock,” said 
Percy, and kissing her rather shamefacedly he slouched out 
of the house. 

“ Poor boy !he's a little bit ashamed of the rile of good 
young man as yet, but he will soon get over that if we can 
kecp him in the straight groove long enough for him to get 
used to it,” Kate thought as she ran away to make prepara- 
tions. 

When Doctor Cathcart came home from his club he was 
almost as pleased as his ward with the signs of the prodigal’s 
return to decent ways and the company of his own folk, and 
his sanction of the projected “ night out” was readily forth- 
coming. Asimple-hearted man was the ex-Surgeon-Gencral, 
like many who have spent their lives in far-off lands, secing 
little below the surface of things, and even the news of 
Yincraft’s intrusion did not ruffle him much when he found 
that his wife was still wnsuspecting. 

All he did was to take down his Medical Directory and 
turn up the nano of Zincraft, which was unknown to 
him. 

“ Here is the beggar right enough,” he exclaimed. “ Julius 
Zincraft, M.D. of London 184), Address 200 Villiers Street, 
Strand. Hardly one of the shining lights of tl:e profession, 
I should think.” 

Kate repeated Percy’s statement that Zincraft was not in 
practice, and, as the subject of her brother's debts and cred- 
itors was distasteful, promptly changed it. In fact, as 
Doctor Catheart remembered afterwards they lad very 
little time to discuss anything in private, the dinner hour 
having been put forward to allow of her being realy when 
Percy called for her. 

He came punctually, and Kate, knowing his habits, 
watched him closely to eee whether he was still a fit escort 
for a lady. 

Though he usually gave his ex-guardian’s house a_ wide 
berth on such occasions he had been known to put in an 
appearance aftcr dining not wisely but too well,and Kate was 
quite prepared to have tocancel the engagement. There was 
no necessity for any such disappointment. Percy struck her 
as looking ill and as sceming quiet and ercucd, but he was 
perfectly sober. 

During the drive tothe theatre he continued silent, and, 
Kate thought, almost ill at ease with her; but she 
generously accounted for it by the effort he was making to 
break with old aesociations. 

As soon as the long t¢(te-'-t’te in the cab was over he be- 
came more cheerful, and once the performance had begun 
his spirits grew till by the end of the second act, he had 
worked himself into a state of excitement. 

Kate was obliged to touch him on the arm once or twice 
to check an exuberance which might annoy their neigh- 
bours in the stalls. 

Then suddenly he calmed down, and his noisy comments 
on the play gave place toa nervous fidgetiness, which lasted 
till the final fall of the curtain. 

Altogether, when Kate rose to leave the theatre she felt 
that she had not spent a very enjoyable evening. Percy's 
behaviour had been, to say tho least of it strange, and as 
they waited in the vestibule for a cab it took a new phase. 
The comnmissionaire called up hansom after hansom, but 
her brother found objections to every one till a cab which 
Kate certainly would not have selected herself pulled up at 
the kerb. The wheels of the vehicle wobbled ominously, 
the horse looked fit only for a knacker’s yard, and the 
physiognomy of the driver sugyested a ticket-of-leave. 

“Yes, this one will do ; hop in Kate,” Percy cried excitedly 
at the same time liberally tipping the commissionairc who 
sprang to open the a Ors. 

Willing to humour her brother, aud loth to make a fuss, 
Kate seated herself in the cab and Percy sprang in after 
her. ‘The driver immediately whi; up and drove off, 
Kate in her ignorance of the locality not noticing that he 
turned out of Wych Street up Lane, instead of into 
the Strand, though she at once called her brother's at- 
tention to an important omission on his part. 

“ You didn’t tell the man where to drive to,” she eaid. 

“Oh, yes, I did; you didn’t hear me,” was the reply. 

So certain was Kate that he had not given any such 
instruction that she was about to contest the point. But 
the words dicd away on her lips in face of an accident, not 
in iteelf appalling, but sufficiently disastrous to terminate 
her interest in a vehicle and its driver. The 
wheel of the cab skidded suddenly against the kerb and 
came off, letting them down with an awkward jar. Percy 
Milborne jumped out and after helpiug his sister to alight 
began to abuse the cabman in language which caused the 
usual crowd to collect, and the man to answer with a string 
of curdling oaths Kate looked vainly round for a police- 
man or for another cab, but neither one or the other was in 
sight, and she could only stand helplessly by, hoping that 
the scene would end without blows. She was not a nervous 
girl, but she registered a mental vow that that should be the 

first and last of her expeditions to the theatre under Percy’s 


escort. ' 
The accident had taken place opposite a “ wardrobe- 


kecper’s” shop, the window of which was crammed with 
musty cast-off clothes, tarnished lace, and secondhand 
articles of every description. The proprietress had come to 
her door to stare, and over ker shoulder pecred a girl whose 
face ut once caught Kate's attention. Then she recognised 
both of them ns the two women who had been at Victoria 
station on the evening of Lindsay Cathcart’s departure. 
For a moment, anid that hurly burly of angry voi-es and 
jecring bystanders, the familiarity of the two faces almost 
tempted Kate to treat their owners as old fricads, but 
common sense pulled her up and she remembered that the 
women were really strangers. 

Kate noticed, however, that the wardrobe-keeper looked 
stout and jolly, apparently making sympathetic remarks to 
the girl, and she was thinking of asking to be allowed to 
take refuge in the shop when a pair-horsc brongham with 
flashing lamps pulled up at the edge of the crowd. The 
coachman cried out for room to be made, and the window of 
the carriage came down with a bang. 

“ What's the matter? Why don’t you drive on?” ex- 
claimed a voice which Kate at onecgrecognised. 

Percy left off wrangling with the cabman, and looked round 
—every way but the right onc—till his gaze settied on the 
brougham. 

“Why, it’s old Zincraft—blessed if it ain’t—good old 
Zincraft to the rescue,” he cried. “ Wheever would have 
thought of his turning up in the nick ‘of time! Come on, 
Kate, he'll give us a lift out of this, and we both want to 
tell him what we think of him.” 

The latter reascn may have weighed with her a little, Lut 
Kate was only too anxious to put an end t> the undignitied 
scene and get her brother away, 80 she followed to the door 
of the brongham where Percy explained the situation. The 
little nan inside was in a state of painful sobriety, and was 
profuse in his offers of help. He would drive them any where 
they liked--as faras the nea:est cab-stand, or all the way to 
Notting Hill. 

“ Delighted tobe of use, Miss Milbornco—and so surprisedat 


the opportunity,” he bustled, a3 he hastened to make rocm | 
for her, “ Whoever would have expected that we should | 
meet so soon aga'n! [have made your sister’s acquaintance | 


this afternoon, Milborne—about that little matter, you know. 
She has told you, I daresay 2 Pray step in, both of you.” 


Kate sent a last lingering look up and down the narrow | 


thoroughfare in quest of another cab, but Drury Lane, then 
as new, was no Lappy hunting-ground for crawling hansoms, 
and there was none in sight. TPercy Inid his hand im- 
patiently on her arm and whispered in her ear: 

“ Get in, for Heaven’s sake! The cabby's pals will be on to 
me directly.” 


That cecided her, and she seated herze!f at Zincraft’s | 


side, wondering as she diew her skirts away from him, that 
aman in such shabby, frayed garments should be driving 
about ina private brougham. Perey leaped in after her, 
taking the opposite seat, and the coachman shook up his 
horses. heir hoofs had begun to clatter on the cobble- 
stones, when a face appeared at the window of the carriage 
—the broad, not over-clean face of the wardrobe shop- 
keeper. 

“Don't go with those men, Missy,” panted the woman. 

“Let me open the door while there’s time. It’s all a put- 
up job, that wheel coming off, and this yere bruffem driving 
up seemingly permiscnous. I seed the driver of the keb a 
winking at the young gent all the time he was a slanging 
of him. I've seed him about town o’ nights afore, in places 
ou never wouldn't have no truck with. That old ’un, too, 
e ain't a straight cove, I'lltakemy Davy. I know the mug 
of him.” 
“Thank you very much,” said Kate, half amused and 
half indignant, yet crediting the woman with the best in- 
tentions ; “the young gent, as you called him, happens to 
be my brother, so I don’t ex to come to any harm.” 

The cvachman had got his horses in hand now, and 
whipped up. The crowd melted away before the pranci 
steeds, and the brougham rolled on, leaving the stout ward- 
robe-keeper mouthing after it. 

“The young ’un’s her brother,” she said as she rejoined 
the girl in the doorway of the shop. “To think that a nice 
lady-like young person eech as that shou'd be kin to a cove 
that knows our Alf. Makes one fcel kind of respectable, 
don’t it?” 

“Brother or no brother, them two don’t mean her no 
good,” replied the girl thoughtfully as the brongham lamps 
fiashed round the corner and were loat to view. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

CHECKED AT THE START. 
Tne P. and O. Lincr Massilia was steaming up Bombay 
harbour, and on her promenade deck stood Lindsay Cath- 
cart viewing with keen interest the graad sweeping curve of 
one of the world’s finest anchorages. Away to the left the 
tropical greenery of Colaba Point and Malabar Hill was 
vielting place to the unbroken glare cf the white city 
that ae its crescent arms as though to receive the 
vessel. 

The voyage had passed without incident, an* Ciudseay 
would thoroughly have oe if less important issues 
had hung on his mission. gh eager to reach the scene 
of his quest, he was half sorry that this part of the trip was 
over, and that in an hour's time the pari & pervert acquain- 
tanecs he had made on shipboard would bo scattered to the 
four winds of heaven. For Sir Robert Nicholson had been 
true to his word and, taking him under his wing, had intro- 
duced pr veags and left. 

Many is fellow-passengers, veterans now in high com- 
mands, had known his father well, and the favour 5 these 
magnates‘ had removed for him that queer social 


which travellers not in either of the “ Services” have to | 


endure on the Indian route.¢ 

Sir Robert came up and tapped him on the shoulder now. 
“Well, Cathcart, we shall soon be stretching our legs on 
shore,” he said briskly. “Is there anything I caz post you 
up a ~ to aera pe svagehi efron} 

“It you, Sir Robert,” replied Lindsay, “ but 
I think say bakber has given me all the aifections 1 need. 
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| He advised me to stay at Pallonje>’s hotel at Byculla, bit I 
shall not be there long. I am anxious to get awayup 
country without any delay.” 

The General removed a very powerful cheroot from hi: 
| lips and regarded the other curiously from under bushy 

rows. ‘. 
| _ “Look here, Cathcart,” he said. “I don’t want to pry. 
| By all means tell me to mind my own business, if you like. 
| but thisis rather a ticklieh country for a greea hand—a griffin, 
: we call it—to come to on an eirind he doesn’t care to talk 

about. When I mentioned hotels and railways just now I only 
meant it asan opening. Apart from the giving and taking 
of advice, don’t you think it would beas well if somcone out 
here —someone to be trusted, of course—knew where you 
were to be looked fox, before you disappeared over yonder?” 

And Sir Robert waved a brown hand vaguely in the direc- 
tion of the distant Ghauts whoze rugged chain rose in a 
dim heat-haze on the landward horizon. 

So far Lindsay had confided his pu in coming to 
India to no one, und he had not intended to doso. But the 
wi dom of the kindly old soldier’s suggestion was self- 
apparent, and there was n> one whom he would prefer to 
trust. So he briefly told the story of the diamond down tu 
the unfinished and mystcriously ante-dated Ietter that had 
heen received at Ladbroks Gardens, but without mentioning 
| 


his father's impending ruin and the eore nee they had of 
the stolen jewel. 

Tho General listened gravely. At the conclusion he 
surprised Lindsay with the remark: “I am glad that you 
have told me. I thought that the diamond might be the 
magnet which had drawn you Eastward.” 

“You heard of it, then ’” Lindsay exclaimed. 

“Aye, from your father himself—goodness knows how 

; many yeara ago,” Sir Robert replicd. 
ignorant of this latest development. My _ reason for 
broaching the subject was that if it was the diamond you 
were after, somcone ia touch with the authorities ought 
to know your destination, m event of matters not going 
sinoothly.” 

“But [am going by invitition of the present holder,” 
smiled Lindsay. 

* Yes, and he wouldn’t have invited you unless he'd been 
in a deuce of a fix, I expect. Besides, there is that 
inysterious warning of possible forcstalment from England. 
| This is a country, Cathcart,” Sir Robert went on serivusly, 

“where strange things happen in respect of big diamonds 
sometimes.” 

“Tam prepared for some novel experiences,” said Lind:ay 
| quietly. ‘ Do you know anything of this: place Chanda, Sir 
| Robert ?” 

; _ “I have never been within five hundred miles of it,” was 
| the reply. “I kclieve it is not a place of any size, but I 
: hnow there isa shrine there to which pilgrims resort at 

certain seasons. Your search may not take you near the 
| temple, but you should bear in mind that there are no more 
| unserupulons fanatics than tke ‘holy men’ who frequent 
| these places. You must let me know at Peshawar if you 


= intoany hobble and I—— By G ! look at His Exce!- 
en 

| 

| 


“OF course I was 


cy getting his bogaage on deck. e must be in an 
uncommon hurry to leave the ship.” 

The General had broken off short to point toan individual 
who had just pj camper at the head of the saloon stairs, fol- 
lowed by one of the cabin stewards carrying a portmanteau 
and ~ hat-box. A ip —— of thesa articles was a eallow- 
complexioned but ni -looking young man who was 
chietly conspicuous by the extreme smartness of his apparel 
and a chronic restlessness of eye. It had been ascertained 
at an early period of the voyage that he was booked as Mr. 
William Dowsett, and it was understood that he was a 
traveller for a Birmingham firm of chandelier-makers. This 
was quite enough, on a P. & O. steamer, to insure him the 
isolation which he apparently desired, and he took to 
“Coventry” very kindly, ing content with his own 
sogieny and with aoe siege he the saloon table. 

~ He’s coming this way,” eaid Lindsay, rehensive froin 
the scowl on the General's face that he copiers to make 
some disparaging remark. 

Mr. Dowsett was picking his way across the deck to wherv 
they leaned against the = and it became quickly appar- 
ent that he meant to accost them. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, looking from one to the 
other nervously, but somehow gi it to be understood 
that he was addressing Lindsay; “I’m new to thes 

= ,, De you gentlemen know anything about the hotels 

ere 

“TI havo beon told that Pallonjee’s at Byculla—a suburb 
about two miles from the i Q@ very goal 
house if you’re going on by train,” replicd Lindsay. “It is 
handy to the railway station, is it not, Sir Robert ?” 

“ Pallonjee’s is good enough,” was the curt answer. 

“I’m very much obli I’m sure,” said Mr. Dowsct' 


“It’s so oe in foreign evi One's liable to be had, 
you know.” And raising his hat, he walked away. 
“ Funny ,” was Lindsay's laughing remark. “To be; 
a soit for asking a simple question and to talk 0: 
ign parte. 


The General 


mend a hotel you are goin to patron E 

warned is forearmed. said polite t» 
contradict a theory which scemed to him rather far-fetched 
“I shall have to keep my eye on ‘ His Excellency’ if h: cro) 


up again. 
By this timo the Massilia had reached her moorings, an«l 
a little later Lizdcay Cathcart stood for the first time sinc 
a » low, two« 
fa well-chrubbed 


building 
standing back from the road 


ds, 


There is something in this week’s SUNDAY READER that you must sze. Be sure ané ask your newsagent for it. 
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first experience of the mysterious rapidity with which news 
travels in the East. 

He had hardly been shown to his cool, clean-matted bed- 
room when the verandah outside was filled witha long row 
-f turbaned applicants for the situation, each one provided 
witha bundle of written characters. Several he rejected 
for various reasons, and then a man presented himself whom 
former employers vied with each other in describing as a 
yaragon of all the virtues. One went so far as to eny that 
Lukhman was “ of transcendental excellence in the manage- 
ment of all human affairs ’”—a phrase which rather puzzied 
Lindsay, reeing that the letter purported to be signed by a 
cavalry Colonel. 

The next letter, however, showed Lukhman in a different 
light. It read: 

«The bearer got into my service by means of bazaar- 
forged characters, and is the biggest liar and thief in India. 
lease kick him for me.” 

The presenter of this plain-spoken testimonial—a hand- 
come Mahratta—dropped his eyes meekly to the ground 
under Lindsay’s keen scrutiny, and went off with oily sub- 
mission when told that he would not do. His chances of 
‘taining a situation evidently depended on employers 
engaging him on the strength of the false characters before 
they came to the only genuine one of the lot. 

The choice eventually fell on a staid, middle-aged native of 
lelhi, by name Mana, who showed good characters and was 
personally recommended by the proprietor of the hotel. 
Vrobably Lindsay would never have thought of Lukhman 
ayain if he had not noticed him two hours later obscquiously 
waiting upon one of the guests at the table d’hite dinner. 
The fellow had been fortunate enough to secure employ- 
ment, and this struck Lindsay as singular, as he had 
iven careful to leave the genuine character on top. 

Curious to sce who could have taken a certified rascal 
into his service, Lindsay looked along the table and saw 
that Lukhman’s new employer was none other than Mr. 
William Dowsett—his mysteriously exclusive fellow- 
passenger on the steamer. 

His mind flew back to Sir Robert’s vague suspicions, but 
was immodiately diverted by the contents of a letter handed 
to him at that moment. It had come by hand, he was told, 
und the bearer had not waited for an answer. It was dated 
the eaine day and ran as follows :— 

Linpsay Catucart, Esq. 

Dear Sin,—We are in Tecelpt of a enblegram from Sar; e.n-Gencral 
Catheart which it is urcent that you shou'd see befcre procceding up 
country, Will you kindly give us a call to-morrow at eleven o'clock. 

Yours faithfully, GrixpLay axp Co, 

“Confound it!” Lindsay muttcred. “Some afterthought 
of the dad’s, I suppose. Why couldn't he have cabled me 
direct. This will delay my start by twelve hours. I shall 
have to put off my departure till the night mail to- 
morrow.” 

It had been his intention to push on to his destination 
without a moment’s unnecessary delay, and he would have 
started that very evening but for the fact that his baggage 
did not come up frem the wharf in time. As it was he had 
been chafing at having to defer his departure till the 
morning train, and this letter, making an appointment 
which he could not fail to keep, came as a serious check. 

He put the unwelcome note away in his pocket-book, and 
after instructing Mana as to the change of plan strolled out 
into the verandah to enjoy a cigar in the calm beauty of 
the Indiannight. £o soothing was the process that he came to 
the conclusion that, after all, the delay would not bo likely 
to affect the result of his mission. 

Presently he saw Lukhman in the grounds in the company 
of hig own man, and when they separated almost immediate- 
ly he called Mana to him. 

“Do you know that fellow?” he asked. 

“He bad mw, eahib— reg’lar thief,” was the reply. 

“Then why do you speak to him? ” said Lindsay sharply. 

“He speak first to me, eahib,” rejoined Mana with dig: 
nity. “He ask when we go away—that all. I remember 
what sahib say—not talk about our plans— so was telling 
that we leave Bombay weck after next. He going with his 
sahib next month, he said.” 

“I told you not to talk, but I did not tell 
langhed Lindsay, not by any means disp] 
zeal in the cause of reticence. 

At the appointed hour next morning Lindsay Cathcart 
went to Grindlay’s office and introduced himself to his 
father’s agents. He was received with every mark of 
courtesy and esteem, but when he broached the subject of 
the cablegram, and the letter making the appointment, the 
} artner to whom he was talking stared at him blankly. 

“ Let mé see the letter, Mr. Cathcart, please,” he said. 

Wondering at the request and at the manner of it, Lind- 
say handd him the letter. The man of business just 
glanced at it, frowned, and said :— 

“This is a hoax, sir. It is not even on our office paper ; and 
lect me add that not only have we not heard from your father 
for many years, but till you, came in just now we had not 
the slightest idea that you were in Bombay. Some nine or 
ten weeks ago we foiwarded Surgeon-General Cathcart a 
letter that had come from some place up country, and that 
is the only business we have transacted for him of late.” 

Stalling off as best he could the agent’s natural curiosity 
as to what had brought him to the East, Lindsay chartered 
a buggy and hurried tothe hotel He found the proprietor 
in his bureau and put the question wiich had been running 
in his brain all the way from Grindlay’s. 

“Is Mr. William Dowsett, who arrived by yesterday’s 
mail-boat, still here ? ” 

_ The placid old Parsee looked up, in surprise at his agita- 
tion. =“ Why no, sir,” he pepiied. “Mr. Dowsett left this 
in ming by the early train. He was going to some place in 
Nengal, he eaid when he paid his fin ; but he did not 


lention the exact locality.” 
Wherefrom i appeared that Lukhman, the hero of the 


Vad character, gone one better than the irreproachable 
Manain the art of lying, and that his master, whom Lindsay 
vow lesen to seriously suspect as a competitor for the dia- 
‘cn’, a1 got away with a clear twelve hours’ start. 

(To be continued.) 


‘ou to lie,” 
at Manas 
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JouNnny (to his sister): “Emma, if you give me a bit 
of your cake, I'll spoil the piano so that you won't be 
able to take a leseon for a fortnight.” 

—+1-__- 

“HAVE you heard akout the Barrs? You know, he is 
a bic ee ‘a and she is daft over music.” 

-“ e ” 

“ And the poor baby has to suffer for it. They have 
named him Handel Barrs.” 

—————jo—__ - 

“ Do you find the scarecrows any use for saving the 
crops?’ 

“Yes, certainly; you see it works out in this way. 
Every tramp that, comes along crosses the fields to see 
if the clothes are worth stealing. He finds they aren't, 
but then he’s helped to scare the crows uway.” 

— § a—___ 

Coox (just leaving): “I skould like to ask you fora 
written character.” 

“Why, what am I to write, you idle, good-for-nothing 


creature? You surely don't expect me to say you gave 
satisfaction ?” 


Cook : “ You need do nothing of the kind. Just say 
that I stayed with you three months; that would be the 
best character you could give me. Every missus in the 
place knows you.” 

— eh 


Is Blushing a Disease ? 


THE general idea that blushing is due to fulness of 
blood in the brain is incorrect—according to the new 
theory of a French expert. It arises from the re‘axation 
of the arteries of the face, neck, and breast, thus allow- 
ing an extra quantity of blood to rush to the skin. 
Those arteries hace in their walls a layer of rings of 
muscular fibre. which contract or relax accord'ng to 
the condition of the patient, and so permit the arteries 
to become more or le:s fu'l of bl When tley are 
extra full, which ocewrs in weakness, the patient 
blushes. 

Blushers are more liable to redden in damp or stormy 
weather than in the cold days of winter or the hot days 
of summer. Jf this glowing of the face were the result 
of emotion, why this difference? If it be due to weak- 
ness, the fact assumes the appearance of be ga 

There are two closely-allied causes of blushing. One 
is named “ereuthophobla”; that is the ordinary 
cause — weaknes:, and the extreme sensitiveness 
and other conditions caused by it. The other is 
designated “erythrophobia,” and is the fear that one 
will blush uncon:ciously at awkward momen’‘s. 

The latter is a peculiar form of the disease. The in- 
dividual in question, ulthough not given to blushing, 
becomes gradually ; ossessed with a fear that he will do 
so at some inopportune time, and this fear grows upon 
him until it complet:ly masters him and makes him grow 
red in the face when there is not the slightest reason for 


At the most simp‘e question the colour rises and he 
is placed in the most absurd situation. He is looked 
upon with suspicion, becauce other peeels accept his 
confusion as consciousness of guilt, he recognises the 
fact, and, of course, his condition grows worse. Weak- 
ness is responsible in this case also for the deplorable 
state of things, for when the sufferer is tuken in hand 
and gets “ braced up,” he smiles at his former fears. 

It must be a very strong emotion that causes a flush 
to come to the face of a really heal hy man or woman. 
Whatever they may feel they will not show it any more 
than they will show fear when confronted by great 
danger. In the latter case there is no doubt about the 
danger; it is fully understood that there may be a feel- 
ing of fear within, but it is not shown by the face. A 
similar remark applies to the sense of shame under 
reproach. That feeling will not be betrayed by a biush, 
because the individual is not afflicted by the disease. 


eet fo 


THERE is cne safe way of avoiding mistakes in 
distinguishing between mushrooms and _toadstools. 


Eat parenips ! 
—_—t——__ 
Para: “So Emily stands at the head of her class in 
French ?” 
Mamma: “Yes. She and another girl were exactly 
even in the written examinations, but it was decided 
that Emily shrugged her shoulders more correctly.” 


— 


CounTRYMAN (to furniture dealer): “I want to git a 
bed an’ a mattress.” 
Dealer: “ Yes, sir; spring bed and spring mattress, 
sir?” 
Countryman: “ No; I want the kind that kin be used 
all the year round.” 
—~ t= ____ 


Irate Customer: “ Look here, Mr.Cohen; I bought 
this blue suit off you yesterday, and paid two pounds 
ten for it; and as I came out in the sunshine it turned 


Mr. Cohen: “Mine frent, you haf got der wrong 
suit; you haf got one of dose fashionable four-pound 
chameleon suits. You must pay me one pound ten 
extra.” 


759 
OLD BUT ACTIVE. 


THERE'S PLENTY OF TIME FOR FIFrTy-YEAR-OL) 
READERS TO START AFRESH. 


Scores of cases are recorded of men entering upon 
new carcers late in life. Comparatively few people 
change the occupation they take up in their early days, 
but records of a few instances are given Lelow shi wing 
that it’s really never too late to adopt a new line of 
business. 

Somewhat recently a P.W. correspondent drew atten- 
tion to a gentleman who studied medicine rather late in 
life and took his degree at the age of fifty-five. This 
case is rivalled by that of a gentleman who entered the 
Army Medical Departinent of H.M. Service at the ave 
of twenty-eight, and after serving twenty years he 
retired on pension. Three years afterwards he began 
the study of the law, for which through life he evinced 
a desire, and is now qualified as a barrister. He was 
well on in his fifties when he was called to the Bar. 

Not many men have been enguged as coachmen up to 
the second half of life, so to speak, and then learnt the 
tailoring trade and taken over a business. We know of 
one case. however, in which a man worked himself up to 
the position of head couchman, and then, getting married, 
he left that employment and was taught tailoring. On 
completing lis apprenticeship he invested in a small 
business, and has now a good * turnover.” 

A Russian gentleman, when a boy, staried medicine, 
but was obliged to seek other employment, owing to the 
lack of funds. After many unsuccessful attempts to go 
on with his stady, he was exiled for thirty years to 
Siberia for come very trivial offence. There he was able 
to save up a little money, and on release at the age of 
sixty studied medicine again and passed his exams. 

A man who, ut the age of forty-nine, passed his 
examination successfully, und became a doctor, was at 
the age of thirteen a post-boy ina town in Yorkshire. 
Having become tired of this following, he became a tea 
dealer, and in this occupation Le was very successful, 
and became the owner cf large property. 

A gentleman in the town of Culeraine who, after 
retiring from business as a drapor at the age of sixty- 
five yeurs, went to Edinburzh and studied medicine, and 
after passing the necessary examinations, returned to 
Coleraine and practised among the poor of the popula- 
tion free of charge, and besides, assisted those who were 
very pcor with means to get the necessaries of life. He 
also ucts as missionary among these poor people. He 
looks after the ragged school there, and, in fact, is doing 
a great good work. 

A solicitor’s clerk was left a large sum of money by 
one of his wife’s re‘ations. He was about fifty years 
of age at the time, but being very ambitious, he studied 
for the law, passed his exams successfully, and became 
a solicitor. He wus fortunate in obtaining a good prac- 
tice, but being a delicate man the severe study at his 
time of life proved too much for his constitution, and 
after a long sickness he died. 

A memler of a large woollen warehouse had the 
misfortune to Jose his money in a gigantic swindle. 
Years after he fell in love with a lady, who, strange to 
say, vowed she would only marry a doctor. The 
unfortunate man made up his mind to become a doctor, 
und after years of study, during which time he received 
financial help, he pass-d all the necessary examinations, 
and, marrying the lady of his choice, settled down in 
Calcutta at the age of sixty-nine, and worked up a good 
practice. 

A young man entered, for a very short time, a 
solicitor’s @ffice, but coming into an annuity of £300 

r annum, he retired. Subsequently fate overtook him 
in the shape of a beautiful penniless girl, with whom he 
fell deeply in love. With characteristic caution he saw 
pay that on so slender an income he could perhaps 

arely support a wife and family suitably, so he returned 
to the legal profession, and when at least forty, centered 
into partnership with a solicitor. 

Just as he had an insight into the work, his partner 
absconded, Jeaving him with a worthy old clerk to 
carry on the business. He lived to be eiyhty-seven, and 
then left quite a fortune to the family. 

There is a case on record of a man becoming a watch. 
uaker, and making his first watch at the age of seventy- 
three. 
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Author of “ Prinee Zaleski,” “Empress of the Earth,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXXV. (continued). 
THe ABANDONMENT. 


“ Master Catvo, you abandon me!” 

Her cry wailed high and far on the night-wind. 

And the answering words arose to his lips : 

“Why, I'd liefer abandon life and all it holds, you little 
fool!” 

But, instead, he only said: 

“You may go to the devil: ” 

For there lies a brutal pleasure in self-torture, common, 
apparently, to many men. Thus, a kind man may anon be 
murderously cruel, because his cruelty he feels to be a 
cruelty to himself also. He revels venomously in his own 

: so dark and subtie is the heart. 

With Calvo it was so. He said “the devil” when he 
meant “ my darling.” 

He moved on; she followed him: and again she cried: 

“ Master Calvo, you abandon me!” 

“ Well, you can come, an you like,” he said. 

And as he said it, she stood fixed. She would not go. 
Her excuse, which she thought real, was her rendezvous with 
Francis : but her motive was subtly complex: in reality, she 
cherished a secret obstinacy of reluctance to leave the spot 
whence Laura had gone, without first knowing whither she 
had gone; a secret hope that she might not be far, a secret 
desperation of fidelity, a vowed and yassionate way wardness 
cf lovalty, which only the snatch of wild horzes, or the 
opening of the earth, could have overcome. 

Onward went Calvo, she following with stops and runs. 
He reached one of the two bridges. Here she finally 
stopped, and would no further go. 

ere wasa sound of galloping hoofs. The sage was half- 
way acros3 the bridge. Close beneath his feet the swollen 
Winney rushed free with Bacchant feet, n brawling 
soliloquy. 

In the south distance, whence sounded the hoofs, were 
seen lanthorn lights, which slowly moved. 

“The King, sir, must have news,” said Sidney—“ hither, 
meseems, come some of his riders.” 

At that moment from the other side, Calvo heard in the 
air the high, calling veice of Bessie, piteously calling. 

“ Good-bye, Master Calvo, sir!” 

“ Fiendly cattle—fiendly, cruel cattle!” muttered Calvo, 
with shaken fist at the approaching horsemen, venting all 
his secret self-bitterness upon them, “to hunt a poor, forlorn 
and wo-ridden lass like a wounded leveret ? Be ye man, or 
be ye devil? If devil, how now if I send you pe to your 
place, ye herds! Sidney, here—quick—my bag! And get 
you with your horse off the bridge till I come.” 

Calvo’s bag had in it a slender saw, abstracted from 
ape toy Castle. He took it, stooped, and began to saw 
the bridge. 

It was simply a plank, not three feet wide, supported by a 
single pile at the centre. 

He sawed furiously, till the riders were close. Then he 
sprang, and ran, and hid within a near grove of elders. 

They came well lighted with horn-lanthorns, trotting ; and 
Bessie, even as she halted on the verge of running, saw and 
fealised what happened. 

All saved themselves by a halt upon their haunches, 
except the first two. These, entering confidently upon the 
bridge at a quick walk, plunged with the sawed plank into 
the stream. . 

The others went along the bank, watching with held-up 
lanthorns, the fugitive death-struggle of horse and rider. 
And as they went so down the stream, they sighted the 
second bridge, which Calvo did not know, or had forgotten; 
and, with utions, they over. 

Meanwhile, somewhat more than half of the sawed bridge 
was left intact on its supporting pile. 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 
Licut 1n DARKNEss, 


ALVARADA, with two comrades, glee up the mountain- 
road, Laura sitting on a pillion behind him. At this time 
Fitzgerald, Macdonald and Bonner were also en route, 
having heard from a yokel the empty rumour that the 
devil, breathing Milky-way, had been again seen to stand, 
not one hour since, at a door above Maddox; whereupon 
they had rushed to horse, and were away to the Maddox- 
side; and, some minutes later, to Du Bally’s party at the 
Seat the same news was carried: and these, too, pelted to 
horse. 

_And anon, as Fitz and his friends gallo; 
hill-brow, they heard ghosts of hoof-beats behind, and were 
aware that a cavalcade of knights were after them, and 
knew whom, and why. They stretched thcir steeds to top- 
most speed, giving rein and whip, and spur. 

Bonner bore an agitated lanthorn, so did Mac; also 
Alvarada’s Queen’s man bore a torch to light his way, which 
winked and flinched from the rain. 

There was but one road: the going and coming parties 
could not miss encounter. Before Fitzgerald saw bee he 
heard the scream of Laura; then he saw her, and drew rein 

- and sword together. 

Mac flung h’s lanthorn to Bonner, and drew; aud the 
affray was almost momentary. Alvarada, weak as he was, 
had the effrontcry to hack once at Fitz, at the same time 
lifting his horee with spur and rein to a sideward leap over 
bordering hedge-grow. But the animal, chopped at the 


up to the 


moment vf effort, and without impetus, merely dived 
into bramble, pitching all its freight overhead; and while 
Fit: d leapt to snatch the girl from the mélée of hoofs, 
Sir John, incapable of combat, overrode, as he fled, his 
prostrate comrade, who cried out in torture; and the 
Queen’s-man, after two passes with Macdonald, received a 
wound, and disappeared with Sir John down the hill. 

From the down-rush of these two a solitary wayfarer 
who was toiling up the hill drew aside a moment. It was 
Bessie, bereft now of Calvo, and of all. 


Above, the Queen’s-man’s torch, Kincking. where it had 
dropped. from the rain, flickered w a lovely face con- 


torted with pain. The left hip of Laura was sprained. 
Fitzgerald held her up under the armpits; she could hardly 


stand. 

“ el ce eer red ene ‘side-path——” 

“ Lower down,” she gasped, “ re isa pa’ 

“ By Heaven, Fitz! " cried Mac, “there is need for haste 
here, lad! There are those above who pelt down upon 
us ' ” i 
Fitz sprang to horse, and plucked up Laura before him. 
They started at risky pace down the steep wet road. xa 

Bonner held up a lanthorn, and said: “ Why, Laura—— 
and smiled. 

And she, too, smiled a smile of pain. ; 

Yet a minute, and he lifted the lanthorn again to her 
face, and said again : “ Laura——” ; ; 

And as he so held the light, there shrilled from the road 
this passionate cry of bliss and terror: 

“Laura!” : 

Bessie saw her in Fitzgerald’s arms. 

And there, with a valour boars | now the sublime and 
the divine, she stood with outstretched arms in the path of 
the spattering prone stampede of hoofs. 

Aided by her cry, they discerned her in time, and drew 
rein. 

“Tis Bessie!” whispered Laura to Fitzgerald. 

He knew it. 

“ Here, good Bess,” said he with quick breath, “take her, 
take her, she is lamed—and get you pci from this path, 
I°*bid thee, for others come, and we return anon to 
fight——!” 

er soul reeled within her. Bewilderment was the 
world. But this one light-beam shone steady in that 
wheeling mist: it was he who had brought her Laura! he, 
the warrior of warriors, was—somehow—for some reason— 
on her side! he was not against her any more! 

At the moment she was crazily distraught, caught in the 
sweep of tempest emotions. As he lowered Laura to her 
arms, she. with thrown-back head, was shewing a drawn and 
witless grin. And hardly conscious of any meaning in her 
act, she put her hand to her bosom, pulled out a letter, and 
held it up, flaunting it like a trophy, with twisting wrist. 

It was the King’s letter to Wolsey, snatched by her from 
Anne's escritoire. The dim meaning in her consciousness, 
as she so flaunted it, was this : “ It was not you, really, who 

ve it to her! It could not kave been! My surmising 
Beart divines you, and dances!” 

To Fitz this held-up paper had no significance, nor did 
he even recognise it; only Bonner, standing near with the 
lanthorn, recognised it with a start. 

Small space was there for h! Fitz and Mac threw 
their horses round. Distinctly now from above came the 
sounds of hoofs. 

They were off, Fitz, in the urgency of the moment, for- 
getting to make rendezvous with her. 

She called after him. 

“ Master Fitzgerald!” 

He did not stop, but advanced only at a walk, she trottin 
bedraggled after him, leaving Laura to stand as she coul 

“ You are on my side!” she cried. 

Fitz, twisted backward, with a palm on his animal’s 
haunch, screwed his face into listening effort, with showing 
top-teeth. 

“What say you? Quick!” he called, impatiently. 

“You are on my side!” 

«Whither go you? 

* Whither go you?” 

“To fight.” q 

“ Where meet we?” 

“I wot not—hereabouts on ol 

“ Higher stands a wall to the right hand, still on, a pool, 
and then ao hut: there shall I awaiting you, Master 
Fitzgerald!” 

“Good—good. Away, Mac——!” 

Away went the three riders, unaware against what odds. 
Alvarada, lying with slow, regular groans by the road-side, 
heard them gallop past, and still up. 

Then, five minutes later, he heard other steps and loud 
sighs, the vincing Sets of Laura in her effort to limp. A 

came from him. 

“My mother! Someone is here in pain,” said Bessie. 

“ Oh, my hanch, my hanch,” sighed wincing Laura. 

“ Water, water,” groaned Alvarada. 

The lashed rain-pour could not quench that mortal thirst. 
Bessie made a step that way, and groped—for the Queen’s- 
man’s torch had flinched ever smaller into final darkness— 
and ae a face. ‘ : 

“ Ah! I am very poorly,” said the Spaniard. 

“Can you not stand, my master ?” asked Bessie. 

“That can I not, alas!” eaid he. : 

“Tis, sure, Bess—the Spanish gentleman—who would 
have—taken me—by force,” moaned wincing Laura. 

“ Ah, ’tis you,” said Alvarada; “and with your sister. 
So ’tis well. Have you no water, no water ?” 

Bape k palm ae ee his pars 

““ Naught, sir,” she, “ can I do for you now, since m 
sister py ey But her will I place in safety, and pe ban 
anon.” 

Helping the limper with a hand round her body, 
other haath her arm, Bessie continued some ten bes 
hill, peering close on the right for the massive green-grown 
wall—supposed to te Roman—which ran at right angles 
from the road. She touched it finally, and went by a quite 
ary, foliage-covered footpath along it, ekirted next a deeply 


roomed hut of thatch 
down slant on a knoll, but rain-proof in the shelter of a 
den of gree! 


from the hour of compline. Bessie — 
dry leaves, kissed her, and closed the door upon her. 


at ite f & one 


and wattle, standing’ with tumble- 


not come, though it could not now be far 
i ited Laura w 


Francis 


jut 
the door, hinged with hide, hung askew, and as soon as 

arg her feet shod with Mercy, to refind 
Alvarada. About the same moment Anne Boleyn, hasting 
up the mountain-road, stumbled over the Spaniard’s legs, 
pshawed an “Oh, silly!” and continued her cager upward 


way. 

‘That Laura Ford was in the neighbourhood of Maddor 
Anne was abcolutely certain; that many men were seeking 
her all that afternoon she knew; she herself, with maniac 
energy, had searched inn-cellar and forest, cottage and 
Gingle and hut. That one or other of the searching parties 
would now find was, she knew, high] ble; that the 
finder might be attacked was also pro . When, there- 
fore, she feord two pistol-shots, and saw lights and flashes 
far up the road, she ran toward the mél¢e, her eyes eager as 
gimlets with inquisitive lust. 

This no‘se of melée which she heard arose at the meeting 
of Fitz with the Du Ballay , five in number, Da 
Ballay himself, wounded at t roughton-joust, being 
absent in the farmery of the Carmelite friary. 

Mark Bonner, seeing his friends thus outnumbered, and 
in high-wrought state at the fresh sight of Laura, rushed 
with desperate heart and drawn sword into the fight, the 
very first incident of which was his headlong tumble into a 
grasey depression by the wayside, he well wounded in the 
ons. 

But the two warriors of Bessie Ford proved hard nuts to 
these her enemies. Mao, with set lips, fought with the 
resistance of bluffs in a sea-storm, and the high aggressive 
valour of the arm of Fitzgerald nothing that er t could 
withstand. He was near his hope: he fought with a laugh, 

One of the French knights he cleft, through ring-mail, 
from shoulder to heart ; one he stabbed through the mouth , 
a third, wounded by Mac, himself wounded by a bullet, 
turned and fled up the road with his two comrades. But in 
the dim lanthorn-shine, it was not seen that this third man 
was wounded; and the flight of three before two was sus- 
picious : Fitz feared further trouble from them—though, in 
fact, their flight was merely due to lack of motive for 
strenuous contbat, in the absence of their commander. But 


Fitz and Mac aba chase. 
As thcy gal away up the mountain, Anne reached 
the spot. 


Tying there, doubling over with torture, she saw 
Bonner in the light of two overturned lanthorns, 

She peered upon him, and he saw her face, pretty yot 
foul, a lady’s yet a hag’s. Her hair sprawled in muddy 
streaks to her hips; in her face were no killing dimples, 
but ugly exhaustion; her eyes glared; her voice was 
cracked and hoarse. 

Seeing him, she had a throe of joy. 

“ Why, Mark—— ” said she. 

“Faith, lam dying !” he said, and writhed. 

“ Dying, no! ounds slay not, Mark, save those from 
ladies’ eyes.” 

# Fae . Lam sore wounded. Oh, the sword went right 
in! es 

“Did it? Did it?” 

She kissed him evilly, stooping over him. 

“Oh! you are the Lady Anne. How came you here? 
Faith, you are very good. You have no idea—faith, I am 
sore wounded——’ 

“Whine not, whine not, boy. See, I kiss you. Tell me, 
where is Laura?” 

“Oh, ’tis bitter—the bitter, bare, ecld steel—_—” 

“ Why, you wince like agirl! Like you my kisses, Mark ? 
Love you them, sweetard ? Do tell me now—darling—where 

ura?” 


is La 
“Why, you are very good. But Laura! Nay, I would 
not tell you for all the world. Gar—it aches—it aches——” 


th it? Why, poor ousel. Shall I not kiss the place 
and make it well in a pi: -cooing’s space? So you 
wot, then, where Laura is en, wherefore, refuse to tell? ” 

“ Because—why, ’tis unthinkable—the outrage of the cold 
steel upon the soft warm fleeh——” 

“ A truce tothe soft, warm flesh! Tell me! Wherefore 
refuse? Am I not Laura’s good friend and helper ? ” 

“Oh that can I not now credit. Did not you abstract 
from my slop-pouch the King’s letter I bore to Beas? 
Ah! sure a wound is a fearful thing—a wound, above all, 
above all in the loin——” 

“ Abstract the King’s letter! I? Yea, but did I not ab- 
stract it in order to give to Bess? Sure, you had no horse, 
and I one. By the Cross, Mark, I gave it her, sure, 
Mark, I swear I gave it her, I did, I did, I swear! Prithee, 
tell me boy, tell me.” 

“Faith, it pangs, lady—it pangs too close and bitterly! 
Oh, say you so? “Twas you gave the letter to Bess?” 

Continually writhing, he remembered now that but lately 
he had seen the letter flaunted by Beassie’s twisting wrist. 

_ “Oh, you wot, then, that she hath it?” answered Anne, 
incessantly kissing him: “and whence, think you, dear, 
could she have it, that 1 gave it?” 

“Oh, then are you verily her good friend and helper. 
Faith, kiss me still—so—it dulls the pain. Wot you?—it 
went right in, right in. You pity poor Mark Bonner, don’t 
you? Kiss me still—that soothes so nicely—I like it. Her 
good friend and helper, I swear—-oh!” 

“Poor fellow! me rock thee in mine arms—s». 
Likes it that? Now tell me—wwhere is she?” 

“TI wot not ly—oh! I heard Bess tell Fitzgerald— 
there is a wall—then a pool—then a hut: and in the hut 
are they—oh!” 

Anne knew wall, and pool and hut! In the hut had 
searched thrice that day! As the words passed Bonner’s 
lip, with brutal callousness she flung his head from her lap, 
and was gone into the darkness. 

She took not the trouble to descend the road to find the 
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wall, but plunged at once into the forest, waking obliquely, 
-outh-eastward, for the hut. In such a darkness, however, 
with her imperfect knowledge of the wood, such a course 
was over-bold. The line she took was not preciscly right. 
she passed the hut and went beyond. 

With hideous self-intolerance of impatience, she ran 
tumbling about, spitting a thousand blasphemies. Soon 
she lost all sense of direction, and the north became to her 
ieth the west and the east. Well divining that the 
moments were precious, she reviled earth and Heaven. 

At last, after some minutes, her hand, groping blindly, 
and led by the fate which doomed her life to hateful 
tragedy, touched woven dry wattle. And now, as a castaway 
who, a sail in sight, cries, * Saved !” so was she. 

She groped round to the door-way and telt the opening. 
she stood listening—ro sound. She peeped in and could 
discern nothing. 

Her heart sank horribly ; she believed that she had faiicd. 
hut when, before turning away, she intrudcd a cautious 
land, and felt a buskin, then she was as the castaway who 
sees the stalking regiment of approaching cars. She waited 
yet a moment, and detected now a breathing. Weakly- 
Luilt Laura, exhausted and shocked, was asleep. 

Now Anne ran ; but only a few steps, then stopped. She 
Lad lost senge of direction. She looked for the pool, and 
cid not see it. Nor did she remember whether the door, 
iust le’t, looked toward the pool or away from it. She ran 
vn at hazard, not knowing whither, though, in fact, the 
direction she chose was practically right. 

At this time Bessic Ford was bending over the Spaniard 
at the other extremity of the pool. The weary load of 
.\lvarada she had drawn and borne and manceuvred on her 
iittle shoulders all the way hither, toward the shelter of the 
aut, from the road. But now all the Spaniard’s self-help 
‘ailed, and she failed, too. He lay on the grass, she over 
iim, her hand in his. His breathing was very rapid and 
feeble. 

With quick fan his breath said: 

“Girl, Iam dying!” 

re was silence. She pressed his hand. 

“ Art verily the sister of Laura Ford ?” said he. 

“ Yes, master.” 

“ Wot you that I am one of her chasers? That ’tis I who 
this day bore her off from you?” . 

“ By my credit, sir, ’twere ili talking of that now. Sure, 
repentance is as wise and fair as spotlessness, though ’tis 
later wise; and since you so talk, my master, think you I 
give you not all my heart in this your hour?” 

“ Dost thou?” 

“Why, sure I do.” 

“ And I all my heart to thee—all, all! 
two days, my arm, my life——” 

“ Prithee, speak not, sir, but compose your soul. Oh, sure, 
‘tis a mighty, fair, and wondrous thing to die!” 

“Give me thy lips that I may kiss them, Bessie—so. 
Sweet, and wise, and merciful art thou, girl, and very fair 
tome revealed in this my dying hour—very fair—very fair. 
Now turn up my steel shirt at the bottom.” 

She turned it up. 

“ Now intrude thy hand beneath my silken girdle.” 

She did so. 

“ What find’st thou?” 

“A key, sir.” 

“ A key—ah! my moment is com>—is come, fair Bess. A 
key. I seem to see a whole universe of slowly-sailing moons 
volving in an emerald twilight. The key—ah, yes. It 
opens a coffre-fort, which lies for me in the keeping of mine 
host of the Bell Inn, in Eistchzap. Thou ecest. I fail—I 
fail. The coffre-fort contains 27,000 golden rose-nobles— 
they are thine. The wyvern at my collar is pledge agrced 
for their delivery. Take it quick, lest thou dcespoil, despoil 
—a dead man——” 

With his own feeble hand he tore the pledge from his 
collar, and gave it her. A minute afterwards she felt and 
knew that he was dead. 

Her reverent band rested o2 his brow. He was 
dead. And what wasdeath? Sho eat a minute wondering. 
Was it verily a multitude of pallid moons volving slow in 
an emerald twilight? Her fancy saw the innumerable wan 
orbs, and the most weird and glowering grcen glamour. 
Much lately she had fallen into thinking of that very thing 
—of death—she a girl in her nonage, full of tough health. 
And now with her thought of death was all mixed up the 
thonght of her rew riches: she had the key, the silver 
cognizance. She was rich, by my credit. ‘Twenty-seven 
thousand gold rose-nobles she had—a sum not measureable, 
King’s-wealth, quite infinite. She would go somctimes and 
visit them in their mighty grcat mansion in France, the 
married couple, Master and Mistress Mark Bonner! No 
longer she believed Anne's tale of Bonner’s kisses: Anne, 
who had lied as to Fitz, must have lied as to Honner also 
to madden her. There, sitting, she had a bricf happincas, 
and a tear of gratitude fell from her upon Count Alvarada’s 
brow—a tear, sure, which must have weighed well for the 

opened at tho tar of Heaven. But the sudden thought 
Calvo—her sure talisman, gone now—spurred her. She 
leapt up. 

‘To acy to the hut. And as she moved three steps 
someone going the opposite way brushed by her, a woman 


Could I but live 


— Anre. 
(To be continued.) 
—_—__+j2—____- 
LittLe Miss Muae: “Susie Stuckup called on me 
yesterda » 80 there!” 
Little Miss Freckles: “I didn't know she'd got the 
slumming fad.” 
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“Mn. Jongs, you said you were connected with the 
fine arts. Do you mean by that that you are a 
sculptor?” 

* No, sir, I don't sculp myself, but I furnish the stone 
to the man that does.” 
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Bands on the Battlefield. 


_ Hunpnrens of thousands of people find a gcod living 
in musical art and in the manufacturcs growing out of 
it, and it is well known Low helpful music is tu workmen 
in different countries, both as stimulus and in insuring, 
by its rhythm, concerted action in such occupations as 
rowing. From time immemorial it las had various 
uses in religioa, in medical practicc—es} ecially with 
nervous difficulties and in stimulating the Iia‘tn—and 
it ranks among moral igencics because of its ietining 
effects and its power to wean young peop'e from 
unworthy pursuits. 

The utility ef music in matiers pertaining to war is 
probably its greater force. To the present day, in all 
the armies of the world, musical war siguiis are con- 
sidered not only useful, but absolutely indispersable. 
The infantry drill regulations of many countries give 
the music and significance of move thin sixty trumpet 
signals—calls of naming, of assembling, of a'arm, of 
service, and co on—besides a cozen or more drum-and- 
fife signals, all of which is a definite language to 
soldiers. 

But its use is not merely confined to signalling, for 
music is used in five other ways for purposcs of war. 
In the way of dispelling weariness on the march, nothing 
is equal to the music of a brass hand. Lord Wolseley 
has remarked that * trcops that sing xs they mareh will 
not only reach their deet’nation mo:e quickly and in 
better fighting conditicn than these who march in 
silence, Lut, inspired by the music and words of the 
nitional songs, will feel that celf-confidence which is the | 
mother of victory.” 

Probably savages are the most surceptible to the | 
warlite feeling inspired by certain cless music. It | 
arouses their anger, incites their funaticiom, and by 
accompanying their war-dances in time of feace, it 
arouses their lust of war. For this rcason it is among | 

i} 


a 


warlike nations tlat carly music wa; west developed. 

The German army includes mcre than 10,000 military 
musicians. Other yowerful nations on the Continent 
cmploy rather less numbers in military bands. 
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and Cycling Insurance. : | 


474 INSURANCE CLAIMS HAVE BEEN PAID. | 


(Including one of a Thousand Pounds.) | 


This Iuswance holds good for any number of claims to the | 
extcut of 1000—not for one only. 
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OceAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE 
CorRPORATION LIMITED. 
40, 42, and 44, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


(To whom Notice of Claims, wnder the follering conditions, must be 
sent within seven days to the above address.) 


INSURANCE TICKET, applicable to passeuger trains ia 
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reat Pritain aud Irelana. 


nder Section 33 of the Ccean Accident and Guaran 
inseogio Company, Limited, Act, 1890. = 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS /| 


be paid by the above Corporation to the legal representative of an: 

pact ‘ited by an accident to the train in which the deceased wie en, | 
ordiuary ticket-Learing yasseuger (including holders of seas.u aud 
excursion tickets, al post-office officials in any of tle railway sorting 
vans, and railway servants travelling with yes r roilway servauts 
ficket in an ordinary carriage), and who, at the time of such accident, | 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurauee Coupon on the front page, | 
or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usnal signature, written ia 
ink or pencil on the *: apoipratibel atthe foot. This paper ma, *> left 
at his, or her, place ola 2, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sau will le jaid to the al! 
representati-es of such person injured shoud death result from such 
accident within three calcndar months thereafter, and that notice uf ; 
the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. r 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to whomsoever the Editor of 
Pearson's Weekly may decide to be Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
or football ; pine. who most nies death Piet n 

actual ing a cye or jliysmg foothall, 
ore Seosaced at the time of such accident, Lad in his, or 
her, ion, the Insurance Coupon to le found on the freut pace, 
or the paper io which it is, with his, or her, usual signature 
written in ink or pencil on the space provided at the foot, and 
that death occurred within tweuty.four hours thereafter, and 
that notice was gre of such accident to the said Corporation at 
above address, within threc days of its occurreace. 

The above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This Insurance holds for the current week of issue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions uf 
the ** Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, Act, 
190, Risks No, 2 and 3. ‘ 

Purchase of this publication ts admitted to be the payment of a 
Pricey under Se Sof the Act, A Print of the Act can be seen at the 
fice of this Journal, or of the said Corporation, No person can recover 
on more than one Coupon Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 

w.B.— here Beier, duly pata a tweivemonthe’ 
tien for eAReO! naEe: im advance to their newsagent, 

not, during the period covered by 
RA 4s} 2 a canoe earry the paper 


cine Reese ah 
Ray ditivees eee sows bean WE 


HBREBY CERTIFY that the preminm in respect of 
Peanson's WEEKLY £1,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE and also 
of the FOUTBALL and CYCLING INSURANCES has been paid up ‘o 
April 30th, 1809,and that therefore crery purchaser of PEARSON'S 

EEKLY is insured with this Company against Fatal Rai'way Accident 
to the extent of ONE THOUSAND POUNDS, and against Fatal Cycling 
and Football Accident, under the conditions named in the notice absee, 


RICH. J. PAULL, 
Manager for the Occan Accident Geacral aud Guaiantee Corporation Ltd, 


Fol 
A HUMAN FALLING STAR. 
Turs Lapy Has Hiei Firry-Onk Miits 
Ussvuprorrep in THe ATR. 


THe artiste who performs th: feat of diving Caily 
at the Royal Aquarium from oa height of ninety 
feet into a tank of water having a depth of only six feet. 
has been relattug her aerial and aquatic experience:. to 
P.W. 

Miss Arnie Luker is the one particul:r star in her 
own exclusive firmament. and she chains that she his 
no parallel. 

*Am I nervous or fearcome? No, not now. Iwas 
so ut first, for as soon as I took the dive 1 used to feel it 
peeuliar sensation that I was not going in the right 
dire-tion or falling in the yroper ine; 1 felt that I wis 
descending in a line out of my proper lange, and not- 
withstanding that the descent only takes perhaps two 
secaiids, or thereabouts, the strange feeling that Twas 
going wrong Lrought in its trend many disagreeable 
thoughts crowding into my mind. making me very 
nervous and secming tu prolong the dive. But that 
feeling has passed off now. 

“Can I control my Lody in mid-air ? 
easily. I keep my eyes open just to sce where I am 
going. This is Low 1 take my dive: I stand at tlo 
ex'reme etge of the diving board, which is a small 
ee admitting me and an attendant standing upon it. 

throw my arms up ina line with my body, palms of 
the hands turned outward, and as socn as the inspira- 
tion comes and whispers into my ear to‘ go,’ I hold my 
linbs and Lody rigid, and allow myself to fall out of 
the perpendicular, leaving the board when I am at an 
angie of about forty-five degrees. 

“T know by the censation when I have dropped aLout 
ten fcet, at which distance from the board I find 
myself in an almcest horizontal pesition. I now join 
my hands and throw my head on my chest, a n:ovement 
which propels tte up; er part of my Lody in aw forward 
or downward direction. 

* Within about ten feet of the tank I find mycelf ina 
straight line, and in that position I enter the water with 
terrific force. 

The very second that my hands touch the surface of 
the water I turn sharply round and thus avoid concus- 
sion with the fluor of tl:e tank. Oh, it’s so very easy!” 
added the daring lady, with a hearty laugh. 

* Thave regularly dived twice daily for over five years, 
but setting aside a pcssible non-appearance or two I 
esmpute 1 have performed my diving feat now 3,000 
times—equal to 270,000 total feet dived, or just over 
fifty-one miles. 

“ Those figures only represent my work here at the 
Aquarium. Iam now twenty-three years of age, and 
have been swimming since I was five. Iam the daughter 
of Professor Luker, of Tunbridge Wells, who is, but 
was more particulaily in his younger days, a celebrated 
aquatic yerfcriner. He is the oldest swimmer in the 
world. 

“I have often mounted the diving-bourd suffering 
from a cevere attack of nexralgia or from headache, but 
the dive has complete'y cured either. I am unable te 
account for it. Whether it is throngh the sudden 
shock of diving into the cold water, for it is always 
cold, or the quick flight through the air, or the presence 
of the public, or not, I cannot say, but the fact, never- 
theless, remains that my diving cures me of pain. 

“ My first high dive? At Certain Boyton's, at the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition a few years ago. It was a 
forty-foot dive—I was much younger then—but the 
performance was excellent for a girl of my aga. 

“Can I hold my breath during the descent? One 
has to do, but Tam generally careful before I take the 


Oh, yes, quite 


dive to sat‘sfy myself that my heart is beating normally, 


and that my lungs are eupplied with plenty of fresh air. 
1 take the final Jony breath when my arms are uplifted, 
and I am ready for the descent. 

“Supposing a diver did not observe these precau- 
tions? Ifa diver did not exercise care, why, of course, 
in the event of an accident there would C no one to 
Dlame but himself. 

“TI never touch alcoholic drink cf any sort, nor do I 
allow a scrap of food to pass my lips for fully two hours 
preceding my dive. y immunity from accident I 
manly put down to my little habits, which are respon- 
sible for my arriving at the scene of my labours with a 
clear brain. 

“I have dived off the top girders of the Blackfriars 
railway bridge into the Thames beneath when the river 
was at low tide, and \Suen I was sixteen I swam in the 
che from Kew to Rotherhithe, a distance of ninetcen 
miles.” 

Miss Luker’s energies seem to over'ap one another, 
and no effort is made to restrain them. She is engaged 

the London School Board to mould in her spare time 

the swimming character of no fewer than 2, upils, 

rincipallv located in the north of the Metropolis, und 

Roadie filling the position of lady professor of swim- 

ming to a large number of private clubs, she has swum 
for all the best clubs. 

Some of her pupils are ladies over sixty, b.t the 
smartest of them all is a little girl who, at the aye of 
five, took to the water like a duck, and at six gave. in 
conjunction with Miss Luker, a surprising exhibition 

formance at a public entertainment. 


No Christian home is complete without the popular home magazine called THE SUNDAY READER. 
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A PaGE MORE PARTICULARLY FCR LApIE8. 


Isope. will be glad to answer, in this sage, questicns of 
general interest upon household aatters, 20 far as space 
permits. Envelopes should be marked HomE NOTES. 


- on 7, Put into it carbonate 
To Keep Milk Sweet. o¢ coda in the pro- 


portion of one pinch to every pint. Keep in a cool 


place. 
5 . - is made of 
A Cleansing Hair Wash}. yer ot Castile 
soap, tbe beaten yolk of an egg, and two tablespoonfuls 
of spirits of rosemary. After applying this, and rubbing 
honmsghly into the scalp. rinse in tepid soft water as 
usual, 


To Make Water Icing for Cakes, 
boil half a pound of loaf sugar with a gill of water and 
a few drops of rose water for ten minutes. When 
slightly cool, stir it round and round until it looks milky 
white. Pour slowly over the cakes and set in a warm 


position just to harden. 
are treated as I 


Tf your Scrubbing-brushes suegest, you 
will not always be buying fresh supplies, as at present. 
When the I-rush is new, with a hot skewer bore a hole 
in the back of the brush, and insert « string so as to 
hang the brush when not in use. Dire:tly a brush is 
done with, hang it in an airy position, and uever let: it 
lie in a bucket of water. (Reply to TROUBLED.) 

tte AS only four apples are 

Apple Fritters. aeeuskiy for this dish. the 
imported fruit may be used, though it be a little dear. 
Put a quarter of a pound :f flour intoa basin with a 
little watt, add a tablespoonful of salad oil and one gill 
of tepid water gradually. Beat the whites of two eggs 
to a stiff froth, and stir them in lightly. Peel the apples, 
cut them in rings, remove the core, dip them in the 
batter, and fry a nice brown on both sides. Serve with 
caster sugar ceedgee over. N.B.—If oil is not liked, 
use a tablespoonful of melted butter instead. 

“ Nothing is 

To Induce Healthful Sleep. \ter ” for 
this purpose than a mixture of the following ingredients, 
but care must be tuken to see that the directions are 
strittly carried out. If there is any deviation, sleep 
will be more difficult to obtain than before. First take 
a coin (either copper, silver or gold) and exchange it at 
the post office for a stump, yous) order or money order, 
then add to it a piece of paper on which you have 
written your name or initials. After that place them 
in an envelope addressed to the secretary of the Fresu 
Arr Funp at the offices of this paper. Then drop the 
whole lot into a t-office letter box. When you 
retire to bed at night you will be so happy that i 
will overtake you almost before you are aware of it. 
As an extra precaution you should wash your- 
self before retiring with Jeyes’ “Fresh Air” a i 
which you van obtain from your grocer. The F. A. F. 
gets a farthing on every 24d. bar which is sold. 


A Paper Pattern 


OF EITHER OF THESE DESIGNS 


FREE, 


See this Week's 


HOME NOTES. 


Quite little girls wear coats and 
skirts nowadays, and the design 
here shown will 
be very charming 
for a small maiden 
during the spring 
and summer 
months. 

This costume 
will be useful to 
wear with cotton shirts during the 
hot weather, and later on it would 
also look well with a flannel shirt. 

The other sketch shows a 
; tunic for a little boy of from two to 
four. For best wear this pattern 
would ‘be delightful made in white 
' silk and trimmed with lace. 


“HOME NOTES” FASHION SUPPLEMENT 
MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


Rie , have an absolutely clean 
When Fi Ying Bacon otherwise 7 thats 


will be black marks on the bacon and in the fat that 


comes from it. 
- P Keep the feet scrupulously 
For Soft Corns. chan and dry thoroughly; 
then cover with a little pad of washleather, kept in 
piace by two thin strips of adhesive plaister. (Reply to 


ANCY.) 
‘ ve3 
When Making Salad, Bently pull the leave 
with the hands and throw away any that are at all 
bruised. Do not wash leaves that are perfectly clean, 
as wiping does all that is necessary. 


Uy Ts ‘ Fee for flavouring custards, 
Make Orange Syrup creams, etc., as followa. 


Boil together slowly and skim us long as any scum rises 
one pint of orange juice and one pound and a half of 
caster sugar. When cold bottle it off and cork it 
securely. Two tablespocnfuls of this will flavour Lutter 
sauce ior a pudding. 

The Wick of your Lamp mae Ped wn 
reach to the bottom of the reservoir. It is a good plan 
to thoroughly wash and dry the wick or replace it once 
in six weeks. If you wish to have a really good light, 
bear in mind that the wick acts the part of a strainer, 
and so is required to be kept extremely clean. 

1 

Lemon Cornflour Mould. Seni” : a 
cornflour into a basin with the juice of four lemons, boil 
a quart of water with the rinds of the latter and four 
tablespoonfu's of sugar. Strain this into the cornflour, 
stirring it carefully, return to the sauce-pan, and cook 
till clear and well thickened. Then pour in‘o a wet 
mould. Serve with a jug of cream. 


- . make an excellent pudding. 

Yeast D umplings and one that is dine! ne 
pared. Procure of your baker some bread-dough and 
cet it to rise. Half-an-hour before you wish to serve 
your pudding, roll as much cou h as may be required 
into small balls. Have ready a large sauce-pan full of 
boiling water; drop the dumplings into this and boil 
for quartrof an hour. Just place ona cloth to drain. 
Serve at once. Do not cut, but tear ayart with forks, 
and eat with butter and sugar. (Reply to Sy.) 


This Mounting Pasle for Photographs 
will I hope suit your purrose. Dissolve half an ounce 
of hard gelatine in three ounces two drachms of cold 
water until quite soft. Then heat until melted. Now 
add cne ounce six drachms of methylated spirit and 
three drachms of glycerine. This will set hard and must 
be melted on the hob or the bottle stood in warm water 
for use. The advantage of this preparation is-that there 
is no stickiness as with gum, nor does it leave a stain. 


(Reply t> L, J.) 
5 1 

Boiled Lamb's Head Li airy ts areal 
and nourishing dish, and really nearly equal to calf's 
head. Wash the head thoraighin after it is cut open, 
peer it ina sauce-pan of cold water, and bring to the 
boil. Pour off the water, add more hot water, bring to 
the boily skim well, add sult, an onion, and a carrot. 
Then simmer gently for two and a half to three hours. 
Take up the head, drain, place on a kot dish, and 
ie parsley suuce over. Decorate with slices of 

con and lemon, and serve. Those who like brain 
sauce should have it served in a small tureen separately. 


This Gateau of Cold Meat Will, make a 


? : useful supyer 
dish. Ingredients required are one pound of meat, tour 
ounces of breadcrumbs, two shallots, one ounce of fat, a 
gill of gravy, two teaspoonfuls of parsley, and three yolks 
and whites cf eggs. First grease a cake tin, and well 
cover with lightly-browned Lreadcrumbs. Mince the 
shallot and parsley very fine, fry the shallot in the fat, 
then mince the meat. Place all the ingredients in a 
basin, seasun with pepper, salt. and a litlle mace. Beat 
the eggs, add the gravy and a little colouring. Mix all 
together, place in the cake tin. Bake ina steady oven 
for three-quarters of an hour. Serve hot, with a good 


rich gravy. 
r, ae is approaching, 
Now the Picnic Season yo akeald San 
sider the question of meat eundwiches, as they are so 
often in demand, and if nct carefully prepared are so 
unappetising. The first eesential rule in making eand- 
wiches is to cut the filiing small, be it meat, eggs, or 
fish. If possible, mix the meat with a little good gravy 
or stock, just to keep it moist. adding some appropriate 
seasoning. For instance, with mutton have chopped 
cbutney, with fish chopped parsley, with vesl some 
celery, and so on. In all cases have just sufficient 
gravy to hold the particles together. In this way if the 
read and butter be carefully cut from a tin loaf, in 
stices one-eighth of an inch thick, the sandwiches will 
always he acceptable, und can be varied in an endless 
way. . 


WEEK ENDING - 
APRIL 22, 1899. 


: : Let the juice drain 
To Secure Clear Jelly. ¢srough’ a favne! 
bag without squeezing it. Keep it near the fire during 
the process, co that it will be liquid. 

may be cleaned by 


Silver Dress Trimming  coverin them with 


dry magnesia and leaving for two hours. Then rub the 
magnesia in with a piece of flannel, and brush off with 
a clean plate brush. (Reply to Dovo.) 


: . - Bruise three or four pieces 
Ginger Brandy. of green ginger. procurable 

of any large grocer, pluce in a bottle and pour over 
one quart of brandy, and leave tightly corked for a 
month. Then strain off the brandy, sweeten with syrup 
and bottle for use. (Reply to BECKETT.) , 


i . , Beat a quarter of a pound 
Sha ewsbury Cakes, of butter, the suns qua: 


tity of caster sugar, and the rind of one lemon 

Add a beaten egg, and then stir in gudallya re 
pound of flour, and beat all together. Flour a board 
and turn the paste on to it, roll it out as thin as possible, 
und cut it into rounds with a floured wineglass. Bake 
in a moderate oven for twenty minutes, when they will 


be ready for use. 
oy, Warm a quart of new milk and 
Pikelets. dissolve in it one ounce and a half of 
German yeast. Add a pinch of salt and a sufficient 
quantity of flour to make a light batter. Set this to 
rise in a warm place for quaiter of an hour, and then 
add a teacupful of melted butter. Place some iron rings 
on a hot pl te, pour the mixture into them and buke 
lightly on both sides. When required toast, butter, and 
serve hot. (Reply to Rose.) 


This Simple Cure for Neuralgia bes 
recommended to me and is worthy of a trial by all 
sufferers. A mustard-plaister on the elbow will cure 
neuralgia in the face, and one on the back of the neck 
affects neuralgia in the head. The reason for this is 
that the mustard is said to touch the nerves directly it 
begins to bite, and if placed upon a part where no 
nerves exist, it will be useless. 


Take three ounces of butter, place i 

Te off Ce. small brass preserving pan, on as asia 
as it has melted add one pound of coarse brown sugar 
Stir this gently over a moderate fire for quarter of an 
hour, or until a bit of it drop into cold water is 
brittle. Directly the toffee is boiled to this point, it 
must be poured off or it will burn. It is an improve- 
ment to add a little grated lemon rind when the 
mixture is half cooked. (Reply to Mercn Megay.) 


To Make a Good Cup of Chocolate 
Take an inch wide stick of chocolate, place it whole in 2 
sauce-pun just large enough to let it lie flat; only juat 
cover this with water, then put it ona hot part of the 
stove to dissolve. Shake the sauce-pan now and then to 
help it, but do not use a spoon or try to hurry it, or 
there will be a sediment at the bottom of your cup 
which there shovld not be if the chocolate is 
properly made. When the whole stick is dissolved, add 
nearly half a pint of cold milk, boiling for a quarcer of 
an hour, stirring all the while. Add a few drops of 
vanilla essence, pour into a cup, and seta tablespoon- 
ful of whipped cream on the top. (Reply to Poouer.) 


Tomat ! will, I hope, suit your 
: o Mt stard ht ioecieess Slice aval 
of ripe tomatoes, and boil for three-quarters of an hour 
with a small piece of chili. Press through a hair 
sieve, and boil up again with pepper, allspice, pounded 
cloves, ground ginger, mace, and salt to taste. When 
cold, stir in two or three teaspoonfuls of mustard 
worked into a smooth paste with vinegar. Add the 
-same quantity of curry powder, and enough vinegar to 
make all the consistency of made mustard ; then bottle 
for use. It would not do to give exact quantities of 
sg for this recipe, for tastes vary so much, and some 
like a larger quantity of : 
one spice than others, etc. Q 
The mace is Sager ore ‘pr Oee 
any cold meat. (Rip'y to 4 
Hvgow.) a 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


Single column, per inch, per insertion .. .. £8 0 0 
Palit page inside, facing page of matter, either 
white paper or 8n4 or 3rdé rage of cover, or 


back page, per insertion 4. ww ww  «.. 100 0 0 
Half page ” ” oe wet BOO 
Quarter page ,, ooo ow ew 88 0 O 
Bighth page ss om we 6 12200 
Tenth page oo Cy om oe lowell 20 

aw ew 18000 


page id ow bad ow 
All spaces above one-tenth of a page are charged at per ; age rat:. 
Series discount : 5 per cent. for 13, 10 for ay for 52 insertions, 

All advertisements are ee grt toappr.val, T r'elovs reserve ths 
right to hotd over or susp nd the insertion of any advertisement without 
rome ane inasrtrons Gee o— Gj ong ei show'd 

re lo the Advertisement Mana. C i "Ofte 
Heneletta Street, London, W.C. ee re 


sesssss 


WEEK ENDING 
Arnit 22, 1889. 
ae 
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“His Chest 
became Stronger,” 


“ And he quite lost his cough and 
began to look fat and rosy.” 


LIONEL STICKINGS. 


If any member of your family is 
suflering from a weak chest, chronic 
Lronchitis, or hacking cough, we 
uggcst that you try a bottle of 
Scott’s Emulsion, and note the result. 
You may have tried other forms of 
cod-liver oil, but in order to get the 
most out of this standard remedial 
agent you will have to take the 
genuine Seott’s Emulsion. This pre- 
paration is the most perfect emulsion 
in the world, and in combination with 
clycevine the oil in Scott’s Emulsion 
is quickly absorbed into the blood. 

Here is a letter from a lady in 
Sit'ingbourne, which says : 

“54 William Street, 
“ Sittingbourne, 
* October 13th, 1898. 

“Gentlomen,—I have much pleasure 
in testifying to the benefit my little 
ey Lionel received through taking 
your Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
‘1. Before he had taken the con- 
‘“a:s of one bottle his chest became 
“tronger and he quite lost his cough, 
und began to look fat and rosy. I 
certzinly think it invaluable for 


hig 5 
chitdien, cspecially those who suffer 


with weak chests, and shall recom- 
mend it to all my friends, 
“Tam, Gentlemen, 
“Yours respectfully, 
“ (Signed) Kate Srickixes.” 

Scott’s Emulsion is successful 
wherever it is tried for any affection 
of throat or lungs. It relieves the 
inflamed membranes, acting thus as a 
specific, and it also enriches the 
blood, and supplies the food prin- 
ciples essential to give strength and 
vitality to the system. 

For children Scott’s Emulsion is 
invaluable to overcome their wasting 
tendencies, give them flesh, and make 
Scott’s 
coughs 


them robust and strong. 


Emulsion is effectual in 
and colds, weak lung, bronchitis, 
consuinption, aniemia, scrofula, ma- 
rasmus, rickets, and all other wasting 
tendencies. 

You can obtain a sample of Scott’s 
Emulsion by sending threepence to 
cover postage to Scott and Bowne 
Limited, Manufacturing Chemists, 
95 Great Saffron Hill, Londen, E.C., 
and mentioning this paper. 

All chemists sell Seott’s Emulsion. 


“Thou 5 alt Not 


CHAPTER To -Miss Sxirr-ss. 

“Ere y’are, sir, Paiper—very late speshnl! Great failyosia th» City. All the wian ss 
sir. Orhight, oer yer shovin’’ Pavenent’s as mu chimine as youn, ain't it? Ga’ on. Looks 
a bloomin’ toff, Cont ’e? But ’e ain't backed ro bleouin’ wimers to-day, 'e ain't. Ero, 
guv’nor, can I lend yer ‘ari a doller’ Mi cht save yer shovin’ that eat up, mightn’t it? And 
winter comin’ cn tro. ‘Too priv‘ad to spenk, ave yer? Yessir--think’es, sir. Yus, I d> like a 
gent when I sees ‘im. "Eve yer‘aragacn, sir, ‘The last of “mm. The late speshul.” 

The little, ragged, broken-bosted paper-boy rattled this of in far fewer moments than it 
takes words to tranacribe it, pointing exch remark with one of tose sha'ts of keen mother-wit 
with which his class are so liberal'y eadowed. 

The man to whom the first of the above remarks were addressed was, more ver, quite insen- 
sible to: u-h small shaft; «f wit ov satire as these. He whe his a tempest razing in his own 
soul cares little for a few raindrops on his hat, even if it he a sik one. and ss he passsd on, 
heed!e:s of the hourse-veiced urchin’s utter:nees, and yet, souachow, when he hal gone a dozen 
strides or so further on, two words which th» pap-r-boy had yelled at lv s em d to stick in 
his cara, and these two words were “failure” and © winner,” and they kept on rspeating thea. 
selve3 in irregular rhythm, keeping tims, as it were, with his footste os, now quick, nuw slow, 
now on the f'a;stone;, and nuw on th» wood-paving as he crosied the s‘reet. 

Then go:ne other words began to mix themselves up iicoa-e yuently with them.“ Where 
from?” “where to?” “winner, where?” “failure, where?” And 8» on until the words 
sounded like zo many Crum beats hauuered un to his brain, each of thea leaving an indelible 
impression upcn it. 

“Nah, then! where are yer co:nin’ to, old ‘un?’ D’yer want to knock the bloomin’ barver 
over? Why don't you hold yer bloomin’ head up, and look where yer goin’. Gio and give 
yerself in charge and get taken care of, if yer can't do it yereelf! There's plenty of cops about, 
ain’t th-rey "Ere, Joe. just mind the birres while [ fetch one, Barmy on tle crumpes, that's 
what ‘vis! Oh, oriright, if ye'r too ‘urrie 1 to stop, fetch one yereclt, Well, blitimy——!"” 

The last remarks cam: from a ccsie: a little lat:r on, and the sejuel to them was lost in a 
growl of throaty verbal garba ze, which mingled with the rumble cf a train passing over the 
bridge a-ros3 Ludyate Hil. ‘The man had just patled up in time to keep his toes an inch or so 
from the wheel of a barrow whose owner wis runing it rapidly rounl trom Farzingdon Street. 
When the barrow had passed, he found himsel! unconscionsly mutt ring an apology. 

The encounter with the ha:row, while the newsboy’s yells we. still ringing in his ears, 
brought him back to his senses. He lovked about him and saw where he was. ‘The scene was 
very familiar, for he had walked or driven through it five days a week for the las! fifteen years 
at least. Usually he walked, as he was doing now, from his offices in Ald rsyate Street down 
to the Chatham and Dover, where, according to his usual custom, he would have taken his seat 
in a first-class smoking compartment, lit bis cizar, opencd his evening paper, and so travelled 
decorously and comfurtably back to Clapham, which statéon was the nea est to his home. 

Home, yea, but how could he yo home? ‘The question came like a flash, and seemed to leave 
a sting hke that of a red-hot iron behind it. It was the Spirit of Koutine asking him why he 
did not do as usual—as he Lad done, year in, year out, ever sincs he hal been“ somethiny in 
the City.” : : 

There wa3 a house in the Clapham Road, one of those big ones, with nice, roomy, well. 
wooded gardens, looking out on what had onze been a p'etant country road: a locality onee 
fashionable, Int now a long way off the highway which lewd: to social distinction, a region 
given over to those who have suceecded in inaking money, and rothing else; and here lived— 
was expecting even now—tie young wife he kad marri-d less than a year azo, a girl who, in 
point of age, might have Leen his daughter. 

He had married his firs: wife for interest —in fact, she was a neces-ary accessory to the 
partnership with her father. A few months after the marriage her father had dicd. A little over 
two years ago she bad diel also, le :ving him free and master of sutticient meana, for all anyone 
else knew, to follow his own taste in his second inatrimonial venture. And now, as far as be 
was concerned, the home an! the young wife who wa3 waiting for him there might just as well— 
nay, better, ininitely better—have been a theusard miles away, 89 wide was the gulf that had 
opened between his office and his home sines morning. 

No, cn second thonghts he wouldn't take the train. It was a very fine night, and it would 
soon he moonlight. Hed walk along the Embankment and over Westminster Bridge, and by 
the “ Horns” into Clapham Road. The walk would give him time to think, and it would put 
off, if only for an hour or so—yes, he thought he'd walk. It wasn’t absolutely necessary to 
destroy those papers which hal other men’s names on them written by his own hand before 
morning, but it must be done then or he wouldn't have gone home at all. Meanwhile there 
was plenty of time, and a half-bott'e wouldn’t do him any harm, It would help him to think, 
and, after all, it might be the last, especially if—well, if the worst happene 1. 

All this rau through his mind in a moment. He crossed the i in again to the entrace 
to the Bodega under the ach. He went straight through into the smoking-room, threw himself 
down into a corner of one of the saddle-bag lounges uy against the wall opposite the s-reen, and 
rappeil on the table. 

When the boy came he ordered a sinall bottle of Pommercy brné and a Muria. It was 
porsibly his last night of re-peetability and the mild luxury which usually pertains thereto. He 
had locked his office door tor the list time on the wreck of a onco prosperous, if not quite 
immaculate, business, and on the ruins cf a reputation a3 humbly high and as fraudulently 
righteous as any that Clipham, or even Brixton itself, could boast of. 'lo-morrow—well, to. 
morrow was still more thin twoive hours o7, and stullicient unto the day was the ruin thereof. 

While he was waiting for his wine ho took a look about the lig, dimly-lit room. On the 
lounge, against tho pu.rtition, a couple of rather showily-dres-el women were chatting 
and sipping port. ‘The sips were emall and far between, as thouzh the glasses were meant. to 
last out until somcons cure and paid for mors, and they sceel to look alout for this someone 
after each sip. Their conversaticn would not have Leen audible a coupl: of yards away. 

As his g!nnce wandered about the room, and his mind, by rome queer echaniczl proesss, 
took in these trivial little details, trifics light as wind-strewn seafoam compered with the awful 
load of ehame and fear that was crushing his own heart into the numbness of paralysis, he 
noticed that a‘ the next table to him on his right hand a young girl was sitting alone. She had’ 
her e!bow on the tabte and her chin on her hand, and before her stood an unta-ted glass of port. 
She was evidently very youny, and equally evident she was pretty nearly everything that she 
ought not t» have been. 

She was very neatly and nicely dressed, and her hat was in no way more striking than 
what might be scen in Regent Strect or the “ Dilly” during 1¢:pectable hours. ‘There was 
nothing loud about her dress or ornunents, excep’ perhaps a bracete', which couldn't very well 
have been emeralds and diamonds at the price, and yet there was an old, haf comic, half 
pathetic mixturs of innocence anu wickedness on her saucy, clear-cut girlish face and in her 
roguish, grvy-blue eycs, Lalf-turned up to the gas-ligh's, which spoke vaguely and yet unmis- 
takally of experiences which sweet seventcen ought never to have known. 5 

When the Joy brought his wine the movement attracted her attention, and she looked 
round at him, As their eyes met she lifted her glass to her lips, and with an almost 
impere ptible gesture gave him quite clearly to understand that she moved in a sovial cirele in 
which formal introductions could, on ocex ion, be dispensed with. 

He was shocked—really and sincerely shocked —this man whose naine the next day or the 
day after would be shouted about through (he City and his own Clapham as that of a defaulter 

ad embezzler and a forger. It was a mere mitter of habit and association. He was what the 
world in general and the society of Clapham in particular calls a moral man. Sinee he had 
married the first time - that is to say, about twenty--ix years ago —he hid only once deviated 
from the straight amd narrow path of marital rectitu'e, and that under exceeding great 
temptation. He was a churchwarden, a guardian of the poor, and a momber of the School 
Board, Under his guidance and influence his wife had already become a leading spirit of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and had interested herself largely in res: we work. 

He frowned slightly but still visibly. cmd turned his head away as he raised his glass te his 
lips. Then he lit his cigar and leaned back, and after his cyes had traversed the floor, the walls. 
and the ceiling of the room, they somchow wandered back to where the girl was sitting with 
the glues of port, still less than half finished, befere her. Involuntarily he frowned again, it 
was almost a scowl this time, and then ho jerked his head hal@ revnelacvd stared across the 
loom at the two young ladies who were still waiting for those whe did not come. 

“It's all right, you needn't look so cross. I didn’t mean anything wrong. Of course I car 
see you're quite a family man, and——” 

This rem7zrkatle story will Be found continued in THE S'‘NDAY 
4pcil 22nd. Published Wednesday Ne t. 
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FINAL FLICKERS, 


E. K. while out cycling during the Easter holidays, met 
a man driving a trap containing several large boxes 
and parcels. As he drove along. one of these parcels 
fell out behind, and on E. K. calling the attention of 
the driver to the loss, he coolly placed his finger 
alongside his nose, winked. and muttered: “ First of 
April, old boy!” Although several people called out 
to him, he grinned in a knowing fashion, whipped up 
his horse, and kept driving on. What could be done ? 
Nothing, except to take the box and put it by the 
road-side, in the hopes that the over-smart young 
man would discover his loss and come back in time 
for it. 


Pvuzziep has observed that many more light com- 
plexioned people suffer from influenza than those who 
are dark. e sought out fifty people who have 
recently had influenza, and thirty-seven were fair 
while the remaining thirteen were the reverse. 

This is certainly a most remarkable fact, if it 

is apparent amongst all those who suffer from this 

Gapeaeant complaint. §o far us my own okservations 

go, honours seem to be divided. 


Jounny frequently needs to wake up in the morning an 
hour or two before his usual time of rising. and asks 
if I can give him some recipe beyond alarum clocks 
and stringed toes. His theory is that sleep rudely 
broken by either of these latter means is unhealthy. 
and that the person go aroused will feel the effects of 
it throughout the day. He wants more natural means. 

I believe a very good Da is to bang your 
head on the pillow the number of times that indicate 
the hour at which you want to rise. That is to say, if 
you want to wake up at six o'clock you would bump six 
times. This seems to be effective, for the reason that 
the last thoughts of the person before dropping off 
to sleep are concentrated on the time of waking. It 
does nct do, however, to be careless in a matter of 
this sort. I remember a young man who was a bad 
hand at getting up in the morning, and who tried this 
head-banging Aodae! He wanted to rise at five, on 
important business. He went to bed, knocked his 
head five times on the pillow, turned over and went 
to sleep. About half-an-hour later, he woke up, 
wondered whether he had taken the necessary pre- 
cautions, could not remember, and, to make sure, 
repeated the operation. The recipe worked well. He 
woke up at ten. 


It appears that, after all, E. J .B.’s family of six 
christened all at the same time is not such a wonder- 
ful performance. Numerous correspondents have 
written to tell me that they are members of families 
in which seven, eight, nine, and even ten persons have 
been christened at one ceremony. 


C. S. D. writes to tell me that in the town of Grays. 
there resides an ery Sere who can boast of 
having sixty grandchildren, every one of whom is 
insured in one company. Truly this is an age of 
records! What with huge families all christened at 
the same time, messages from one person to another 
written in cold mutton fat, and elderly couples with 
sixty grandchildren all insured in the same company, 
one scarcely knows where these things will stop. 
However, they are all interesting, and if anybods 
knows of an elderly couple residing anywhere, wit 
more than sixty grandchildren all insured in the same 
company, there is a very useful little penknife waiting 
to be sent for on the orange-box that does business 
for the editorial desk. This will te forwarded to the 
sender of the most interestirg instance. 


THosE who have not yet sent an order for the Hundred 
Best Books do not know what a chance they are 
losing. We are continually receiving letters of 

raise from purchasers who are delighted with the 
ks they have had, and the following are some of 
them. All the writers have expressed their willing- 
ness to answer any inquiries respecting the books, 
provided a stamped addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Tx18 from Mr. W. H. Band, 45 Grove Street, Leek : 
Tam prey satisfied with the books sent me. I consider 

them to be exceptional value. 

Mr. EB. Bursuem, 171 Charlton Road, Brook's Bar, 
Manchcster, says: 

Your books I am sery pleased with, ani they undoubtedly are 
the Best Books, rs you state. My friends also speak in high terms 
of them as regards the class of books, which will always b2 of use 
to me, 

Mr. E. Coteman, Newtown, Llantwit, Pontypridd, 
Glam., writes: 

Tam highly pleased with ‘best books."’ Tu fact, the binding 
and print, in quality, exceeded my expectation. 

Mr. H. E. Henperson, 12 Ridge Road, Upper 
Arm'ey, Leeds: 

T am quite satisfied with the books you sent, in fact, more than 
eatisfied—very pleased. It is the most sitisfactory purchaso I 
have ever male, and I think every person who could afford it 
should buy a sect. 

Tf anyone wishes to have a list of the books, one shall be 
cent on receipt of an application. Fall pachcsier as 
to the mode of payment will be supplied at the same 
time. A sample cloth-bound book will be forwarded 
for 1s. 9d., und @ half-morocco book for 2s. 3d. 


W. D. asks whether the telescope extends the range of 


vision—that is to say, can a person see further with a 
telescope than with the nuked eye? No. 
Given the same conditions of atmosphere—say, abso- 
lute clearness—the range of vision 1s determined by 
elevation above the sea level. A man of average 
height standing on the bottom of a boat in a perfectly 
calm sea should be able to see for a distance of fifteen 
miles on ull sides of him. The telescope would make 
an object within the range of vision larger and 
clearer; but the curvature of the carth would make 
it impossible to increase the range itself. 


THERE aprears to be a place in Wales with a name 


consisting of seventy-two letters and twenty-two 
syllab'es. It is Llanfairpwllgwyngyllgertrobgllger- 
chwyrnbyllgogerbwllzanttysiliogogogoch. This word 
was sent in by hundreds of competitors, and as the 
guld-plsted pensions? offered cannot very well be 

ivided, we have sent it to Mr. Charles Penny, of 
16 Garden Crescent, Plymouth, whose attempt was 
first dealt with. 


Jacos is a shop-keeper in Manchester. The other day 


a man came in and asked him to change a five-pound 
note. In Jacos’s own words: “I examined it care- 
fully, walked to the desk at the end of the counter, 
took out the cash-box and picked up some sovereigns. 
All the time I was muttering to myself ‘ five pounds.’ 
I then walked up to the gentleman and counted out 
the pieces, which he took up. About five minutes 
afterwards I went to get some more change and 
discovered that I was five pounds short, and the only 
way in which I can accouaot for their disappearance 
is that I must have given the customer ten pounds 
instead of five while unccnscious tbat I was doing so. 
Can you give an explanation of this extraordinary 
lapse of consciousness ? "—————-——I am afraid that 
this is beyond me. You are evidentlyafreak. When 
your poor old editor has a five-pound note to change 
(and this may be never, certainly not for years), he 
will walk up to Manchester and ask you to change it 
for him. Manchester men arc essentially hard- 
headed, and it seems to me that there is something 
more in this note-changing business than so feeble- 
minded a creature as I can fathom. 


F. J. W. tells me of a certain public-house close to St. 


Helens, the curious part of which is that the back is 
now the front and the front the back. It has neither 
been pulled down or rebuilt, but the back door has 
been converted into the front door, and all the busi- 
ness is done in that part of the house. 


W. J. W. writes: “A friend of mine has in his pos- 


session a hen which took to !aying its eggs in a heap 
of fern in one of the outhouses. After laying twenty- 
one eggs, it sat on them, with the result that it 
produced a brood of twenty-one chickens, of which 
wenty are now alive.” W.J. W. wonders if this is 
a ere What have my poultry-keeping readers to 
say 


BEpForp is, according to a correspondent from that 


town, in the throes of a new social fad, which goes 
under the title of * Book Teas.” The host sends out 
invitations to a select party of friends, cach of whom 
is expected to wear some symbol or sketch to 
represent a book. A small cross, for example, 
would intend to signify “The Sign of the 
Cross,” a small map of the world, “The Wide, 
Wide World,” while a Bible with two small 
potatoes on it would signify “Commentators on 
the Bible.’———————This idea is very popular in 
the States—from which, by-the-way, most social fads 
come—and it is catching on here very well. I wonder 
what my readers can do in this line? I will ‘give a 
solid silver pencil-case to the competitor who sends 
on the back of a post-card the title to a well-known 
book indicated by the best drawing. Arran our 

t-card in the following fashion : fi) The title. of the 

k. (2) Thedrawing. (3) Your name and address. 
All attempts should reach the “Sxercn Epitor” 
by Monday, April 24th. 


X. Y. is a non-smoker, and complains in the following 


fashion: “ Whilst I was sitting recently in a station 
waiting-room, a man entered and, seating himself by 
the fire, calmly said: ‘Do you mind my smoking ?’ 
What could I say ? The truth would appear selfish, 
and, of course, I said ‘No.’ Now, has a gentleman 
any right to ask such a question, or to place another 
in the position of having to politely tella lie? The 
notice to be found in most railway station waiting- 
rooms ag mate 4 states Smoking Strictly Prohibited. 
Suppose I had said to him: ‘Do you mind my 
whistling all the tunes I kuowP’ or ‘Do you 
object if I execute a series of clog dances 
round the room?’ or some other equally 
edifying and soothing performance. Yet these 
latter are not forbidden by bye-laws. I freely 
admit that smokers willingly desist if you request 
them to. Whatelse canthey do? At thesame time, 
it rather brands the objector as a selfish individual.” 
This question has often been raised b 

readers, but I have never before dealt with it on this 
pee There are many phases which must be taken 
nto consideration. Jf a man is smoking, and enters 
into a non-smoking carriage, it is perfectly justifiable 
and not at all surly for aaron in that compartment 
to object. On the other hand, if a man is smokin 

alone in a non-smoking compartment, and a second 


rson enters, although it would be perfectly legal 
or him to object, yet it would be rather mean-spirited, 
inasmuch as he might as easily have entezed some 
cther compartment. Then, too, it depends to a large 
extent upon the inconvenience accrying to the rson 
who is a led to by a man who wants to smoke. If 
it affects his throat, or his eyes, or his head in any 
way, a few words of explanation would result in the 
smoker accepting the position in a graceful fashion. 
If, on the other hand, no inconvenience whatever i3 
felt by a non-smoker, it would be rather surly of him 
to object solely cn princip'e. It is the man who boldly 
enters a non-smoking compartment or a general wait- 
ing-room puffing a pipe or a cigar without consultins 
the convenience of thosa present in any shape or form, 
who, if he wouldn't desist, ought to be slung out of 
the door, or, at all events, suffer the indignity of 
being removed by the guard. 

Monpay, the seventeenth, is the last day on which we 
can receive attempts in the Great Thousand Pounds 
Births Competition, and competitors should therefore 
post their efforts to reach here on that cay. In send- 
ing your packet, may I ask you to inclose ina separate 
envelope, a few stamps which may Le put towards the 
FresH Air Funp? I won't say that this is a stipu- 
lation, but I do say that it would be more appreciated 
by the children whom it will benefit, than even the 

housand Pounds Prize would ke by you. I€ 
your generosity should peonint you so far as to carry 
out this suggestion, will you kindly place the stamps, 
or postal order, or £10 note, or whatever you propose 
to send, in a separate envelope inside the one marked 
“ Births.” 

THE Fresx Arr Funp is better this week, the increase 
amounting to £20. That means the addition of 500 
children. I hope now that a start has been made, it 
will continue to grow proportionately as the summer 
comes on. 

C. M. L., one of the competitors who received a book in 
connection with one of our competitions is so 
delighted with it that he gladly sends its value for 
the benefit of the FresH AIR Funp. Would that 
all other successful competitors were prompted by 
similar kindly feelings! 

THE prize of a silver pencil-case for the best “ Family ” 
suggestion has been awarded to Mr. Harry Rice, 9 
Leighton Terrace, York Road, Exeter. In this con- 
nection I would like to suggest that in each family 

’ there should be a rule that all who come to the break- 
fast table after a certain‘time ehould be fined a penny, 
the same penalty to apply to each meal, and the pro- 
ceeds to be eent tothe FREsH AIRFuND. Now, then, 
you fathers and mothers, see what you can do in this 
way for the benefit of thousands who very often are 
unable to get any meal at all! ; 

D., in sending me a subscription to the Fresu Arr 
Funp, writes: “My wife and I are going to have a 
short change, and as a help to the summer enjoyment 
of some atoms in the mighty whole, and in memory of 
our little one, we inclose a postal order to the FRESH 
Air Funp.”—————_——Th's is very pathetic and 
very sweet. May I appeal to all those generous- 
minded readera who have lost their little ones to send 
in their memory a small donation for the help of 
other little ones whom the Funp benefits ? 

Amount Previously Acknowledged, £276 8s. 103d. 
H. and 8., 2s. 6d.; A Coleman, 1s.; Paisley arma less Jana 

WKY. te; Dorothy, p01 EA. Fei; A, W.Bals.; Gravett 

28.; E. A. B. J.B 

10s.; T. Rint ul, 1s.; Tony, {d.; H. H. Jackson, 3d.; W. Kemp, 5s. 

U. F. B. (Liverpool), £1; Colonel Nepean, £1; Tum Tum, Joe, ani 

Polly, 2a. 6d. ; Fault Ono, 

P. Venables, 9d.; W. Hudson, 9d.; T. Yates, 9d.; Anon, 3d.; L, BM, 4s. 6d.; 

Mrs, Wilscn, 9s. $d.; Harold (Yorkshire), 2s. 4d.; E. W. H., 38. 6d. ; 

G. Surmerield, 1s.; Ancn., 34.; J. W. P., 63.; Part Proceeds of 

concert gi‘en wy the Concordin Mutical Society, ter W. &k'lton, 

£5 lis. 8u.; E. B. L., Od.; Easter Egg, Is. @d.; A. F. 8., Se. ; Capt. 

Sylvester, 5e.; W.8., 1s.; J. Brown, 64.; M. B., 1s.; W. Beresford, 

2a. ; JB. M., £1; M. W. Mills, £1 58.; Anon., €d.; Raleigh, 9d. ; 

Cou.ecteD : 


W. Muhoney, 13s. Cd. ; A. Cordail, 1s.; Mra. PF. M. Ambler, £1 33.3 
pr Alpnach Kirkintolloch, 13s. ; E. J. Simpkins, 11s, 34, 


Grand P.W. Total, £296 10s. 13d. 
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These Famous Tablets are prepared from 
the finest Aniseed, Horehound, Colts- | 
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mended by Physicians everywhere. 
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Sold by Stores, Chemists and Confectioners. “EYpRESg” ENGLISH LEVER 


3 oz. (lever top) Canisters, 3d. Y Is the Greatest Triumph of ibe _ Watch Trade, Geaine British t'roughout 

i ounce Tins, 1c. . WARRANTED for SEVEN Chronometer Bilanve, Massive St rlia: 
The larger perckarges, being air Peaht, are apcciatly Silver Cases, Removable Du-t ut, ce Cas, and ali the latest improvements. It ix 
reeommenils uijusted am] timed toa moment, ready fur the pocket, and is guaranteed to give 
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uents. This is positive'y th: fairest an] most advantageous offer ever mule on the 
history of the Watch Trude, and to give int: nding purch users absoluie se unity 
even diye’ FREE TRIAL. is allowed, awl the watch may be returned fit dws 
not give full satisfaction, Agents are asked to apply for Ter 

CATALOGUE POST FREE. S2ND TO-DAY for J.G. Grover’ Lire tet 
volume of Watches, Jewellery, Cutlery and Electro silver Plate, ‘Mlecu-ane { 
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WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. — 
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BEECHAM’S PILLS 


FOR ALIX. 


Bilious_ and Nervous Disorders, 
Sick Headache Constipation, 
; Weak Stomach Im ired_ Digestion 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
The Sale now Exceeds SIX MILLION BOXES per annum. 


Contains 56 Pills. 


Prepared only by the Proprietor, THOMAS BENCH; St. Helens, Lancashire. 
Sold by all Druggists aud Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each. Full Directions with each Box. 
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